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No plant is so useful as this for covering walls, stumps of trees, etc. Will cling closelytoa  - , 
stone or brick wall, without artificial’support, and will makea dense, hand- 
some covering of great beauty. One of the best climbers. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


I take pleasure in presenting a new edition of my Descriptive Catalogue, 
carefully revised and improved by the addition and descriptions of our new 
and promising sorts and the omission of such as greater experience and prog- 
_ ress in horticulture and floriculture have proved no longer worthy of gen- 
eral dissemination. 

The continued patronage of our friends, as shown by their frequent and 
increasing orders, assures us that our efforts to please them are appreciated. 

In making SELECTIONS oF FrRuItT, it has been my constant aim to culti- 
vate largely those most esteemed and generally approved sorts, and adding 
to my stock all ew varieties, (as soon as their merits are fully tested) that 
promise to be worthy of cultivation. My fersonal attention is given to the 
cultivation, taking up, and packing of stock. 


LOCATION AND ADVANTAGES. 


My nurseries are situated in the vicinity of Lake Ontario, between 
Seneca and Cayuga Lakes, on the N. Y. C. R. R., seven miles from Geneva, 
and being one of the most delightful and fertile fruit-growing regions in the 
State of New York, gives facilities for growing fruit, equaled by few, and 
surpassed by none; it is easy of access to all parts of the country, in ship- 
ping and transportation of trees. 

All who are acquainted with the climate of the East as compared with 
the West, know that wheat, corn, oats, or any other crop, will make a more 
rapid growth in the western and north-western climate than in Western New 
New York; AND THE SAME REMARK WILL APPLY TO THE GROWTH OF 
TREES AND VEGETATION GENERALLY. 

The reasons for this difference are obvious to those who are acquainted 
with the climate in both sections. The clear western atmosphere, almost 
entirely unobstructed by mists, gives the sun a more direct power upon vege- 
tation, thus stimulating growth, and the weather commonly remains warm 
there until late in the season, often far into December, so that the tree con- 
tinues to grow up to that time, while in Western New York the weather is 
almost invariably cold and chilly during the fall months, by which, growth 
is checked and the tender wood of the young tree slowly ripened up and pre- 
pared to endure the severe frosts of winter. With winter also comes a 
heavy body of snow, which is a sure protection to the roots. 

In the north-western climate, when winter sets in, the change is gener- 
ally sudden, the mercury often falling from 40° above to 10° below zero in 
twenty-four hours, and the hard freezing of the immature and tender wood 
necessarily produces sap blight, the tree thus receiving its first permanent 
injury. The same sudden change from hot to cold, occurs for successive sea- 
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sons until the tree becomes permanently diseased. We often notice, in cut- 
ting off the limbs of a western-grown fruit tree over three years old, that the 
blighted sap will run down and blacken and poison the bark. The result of 
these sudden changes, long continued, is a rotten-hearted tree, and when 
such trees have remained in the orchard row for anumber of years, say from 
six to twenty, according to the progress which the disease has made, the 
dead wood becomes so extended from the center of the tree, that frequently, 
while it is loaded with fruit, the stem is broken by the wind and the tree de- 
stroyed. 

If a fruit tree be grown on wet land and its cultivation neglected, it will 
become a diseased tree, whether grown east or west ; the disease first show- 
ing itself at the heart. This is a fact so well established we suppose none 
will deny it ; but it is equally certain that fruit trees grown in the north- 
west will become diseased in forty-nine out of fifty cases, for reasons which 
we have stated, nor is it in the power of man to hinder this result, since the 
climate is such that it cannot be otherwise. 

In further confirmation of our position, let it be bornein mind that the pith 
of a healthy tree is pure white, and the first indication of disease is coloring 
of the pith, and as the disease increases the color deepens and extends from 
the pith outward, and the tree begins to die at the heart. The process is : 
Ist, Coloring of the pith ; 2d, The wood becomes dry and finally decays. 
All this time the tree may be making wood, and to the inexperienced eye ap- 
pear healthy, carrying up its sap regularly between the bark and wood, as 
in a healthy tree. 

On the other hand, trees grown in Western New York do not make such 
rapid growth on account of mists in the atmosphere, partially obscuring the 
rays of the sun. The weather, most of the time during the fall months, is 
cold and raw, retarding the growth of the tree, and ripening slowly and 
surely the wood made during the summer, thus preparing it to resist the 
severe frosts of winter. 

We must also bear in mind that the nurseries of Western New York are 
situated in the immediate vicinity of Lake Ontario, and the prevailing winds 
blowing from the north-west over this large body of water and the whole 
chain of great lakes, passing over these nurseries, have a tendency to equal- 
ize the temperature and render it conducive to the healthy growth of timber. 
The cause of this equalization of temperature is, that as the waters of the 
great lakes are gradually growing warmer during the summer, and cooler 
again during the winter, the vapors rising from them in the process of cool- 
ing tend to equalize the temperature and render the climate favorable to the 
slow and healthy growth of timber. ; 

The question may be asked : If the climate of the North-West is so un- 
favorable to the healthy growth of fruit trees, will not eastern trees when taken 
there and set outinthe orchard row, be equally affected by the climate? 7a this we 
answer thata tree which has attained to the age of three years in the nurseries of 
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Western New York isin a sound and vigorous state,and if of a variety known to be 

hardy in the North- West tt ts far better prepared to resist the sudden changes, 
than a tree grown there, for the same tree, if set out asa graft there, would make 
a growth too rapid, and during the time it was changing from tender infancy to 
mature age, tts constitution would be hopelessly impaired. ‘These facts show 
conclusively that the idea of western-grown fruit trees being superior to east- 
ern is a great error; since, in the one case, we have a sound, healthy, hard 
wood tree whose wood has been ripened up year by year until it is able suc- 
cessfully to resist the changes of their fickle climate ; and in the other case, 
we have a tree whose unripe wood has been frozen from year to year, and its 
sap blighted, until its constitution is impaired, and it has become a thorough- 
ly diseased tree. 

From these facts we learn what experience also proves, that eastern- 
grown fruit trees, transplanted in the West and North-West, other things be- 
ing equal, will make far better orchards than trees grown in western nur- 
series. 

SOIL. 

Great advantages are claimed for the Soi, oF WATERLOO and vicinity, 
in the production of HEALTHY, LONG-LIVED trees. This isa matter of the 
greatest importance to every planter. Nota year passes that we do not re- 
ceive additional testimony to the fact that trees grown upon our HEAvy, 
STRONG, RICH, well-drained soil, are HEAL/THIER, LONGER-LIVED, LESS lia- 
ble to injury from extreme cold, and MoRE productive than when taken from 
a light soil. A fruit tree grown sownd and healthy from the start, will trans- 
plant successfully into any soil that is calculated to continue its growth. 


TO) PLAN GEIR: 


All our Agents are provided with certificates bearing our sig- 
nature. Those who have no such certificates are to be regard- 
ed as imposters. Buyers should insist on these certificates 
being produced before giving their order. 

‘There are so many imposters in the tree business—persons void of con- 
science and responsibility, who often go to the most obscure nurseries and pur- 
chase stock of a decidedly questionable value, which stock is more than like- 
ly to be the very opposite of that ordered—that we deem it no more than just 
to our patrons, and to all fruit growers, to guard them against imposition. 

These irresponsible and dishonest persons bring no credit to the Nurser- 
ies nor to the legitimate Canvassers. 

The planter may rely upon it that no reputable nurseryman will stake 
his reputation on misrepresentation of facts. It will not pay them to propa- 
gate a poor fruit and recommend it as first-class ; or impose upon the public 
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by offering or keeping in stock a long list of varieties of even uncertain 
value. ‘he number of varieties cultivated is necessarily large in order to meet 
the requirements of the widely-separated sections over which the trade extends. 
New fruits are worthy of trial. They are in most cases tested on the grounds 
of their originators before being offered to the public, therefore the descrip- 
tion of the fruit is sure to be accurate. So the experiment goes on, year af- 
ter year, until now, were a// the varieties of app/es which have been propa- 
gated described in one edition of a catalogue, and other fruits and or- 
namental stock in proportion, it would require a volume of more than a thou- 
sand pages. The reader must appreciate this fact, and will be surprised at 
our being able to keep within so small a space. 


HINTS ON PLANTING. 


The success of a planter of fruit trees depeuds so much upon his man- 
agement of them after they are received from the hands of the Nurseryman, 
that we here give a few brief hints calculated to assist him, and to furnish a 
part of that information which is more fully given in the various works on 
Horticulture, some of which ought to be in possession of every planter. 

The Soil. While most kinds of fruit trees may be grown with success 
on almost any good well drained soil; yet it may be taken as an invariable 
rule, that good fruit cannot be raised upon a soil which is we/, or not well 
drained. 

For Apple, Pear and Plum, ground that is a little rolling, with a good 
strong subsoil, is preferable. Tile draining of such land will in most cases 
prove beneficial. Peaches and Sweet Cherries will do better on a lighter or 
sandy soil, . 
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Pruning. The proper pruning of a tree at the time of planting (except 
trees planted in the Fall, which should not be top-pruned till following March 
or April and regularly thereafter) is essential to its success. ‘The first thing 
to be done is to cut off the ends of all bruised or broken roots, with a sharp 
knife, as a clean cut will heal much sooner than a bruise. After the tree is 
planted, if it be a Standard Tree trim it up to four or five limbs, suitable to 
form the top, and cut each of the side limbs back to a bud, six to eightinches 
from the body of the tree, leaving the leader or central limb about twelve 
inches long. When there are noside limbs suitable for this purpose, the tree 
should be divested of all its branches, and headed back toa proper height to 
form the top. 

Dwarfs mast always be planted szfficiently deep to cover the quince stock 
upon which they are budded two or three inches. About one-half the previ- 
ous summer’s growth should be cut off each spring. Under this treatment 
Dwarfs are everywhere successful. [he side branches should not be removed 
higher than one foot from the ground in Dwarfs, while Standards may be 
trimmed to the height of three or four feet if desired. Train in a pyramidal 
form. Ripen the fruit in the house. Pears should be gathered, when, on gent- 
ly lifting the fruit, the stem will readily separate from the limb. Place in a 
dark room until fully matured. Winter pears may hang on the trees until 
there is danger from frost, then place in a cool, dry cellar for maturing. 


The following figures illustrate the way in which Dwarfs should be pruned: 

Figure I is the two or three-year 
Dwarf at the time of setting out. The 
dotted lines show where the branches 
should be cut off at the time of plant- 
ing. This should be done without fail. 

Figure 2 represents the tree after the 
shoots have grown out again, or when 
it has made its first summer's growth 
after planting. 

The dotted lines show where it should 
be cut back the next spring, or one year 
after it is set out. Pursue the same 
general course for every pruning after- 
ward, retaining the pyramidal form. 


If you would succeed with Pears, cultivate the ground thoroughly. Do 
not expect to raise a crop of pears and grass at the same time. 
Prune at any time during March or first of April. 


Planting.—Dig holes /arge enough to admit the roots of the tree to 
spread out in their natural position ; then, let one person hold it in an up- 
right position, and the other shovel in the earth, carefully putting the finest 
and the best from the surface in among the roots filling every interstice, and 
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bringing every root in contact with the soil, packing firmly with the foot. 
When the earth is nearly filled in, a pail of water may be thrown on to set- 
tle and wash in the earth around the roots ; then fill in the remainder, and 
tread gently with the foot. The use of water is seldom necessary, except in 
dry weather, ear/y in Fall or late in Spring. Guard against planting (oo 
shallow, the trees, after the ground settles, should stand about two inches low- 
er than they did in the nursery. In very dry, gravelly ground, the holes 
should be dug twice the usual size and depth, and filled in with good loamy 
soil. 


Mulching.—When planting in Spring, throw around it as far as the 
roots extend, and a foot beyond, five or six inches deep of rough manure or 
litter. This is particularly necessary in dry ground, and is highly advantag- 
eous everywhere. It prevents the ground from baking or cracxing, and 
maintains an equal temperature about the roots. 

When planting in the Fall, the earth should be raised from ten to fifteen 
inches around the trunk of the tree and packed firmly with the foot. This serves 
athree-fold purpose: rst, in keeping the tree in an erect position; 2d, securing it 
from the attacks of mice ; 3d, in preserving the roots from the action of the 
frost. In the Spring the earth should be leveled down, and mulched as di- 
rected for spring planting. This preserves the roots from drouth. ‘Trees 
will grow much faster when treated in this way. 


After culture.—The grass should not be allowed to grow around young 
trees after being planted, as it stunts their growth and utterly ruins them. 
The ground should be kept clean and loose around them, until at least they 
are of bearing size. Hoed crops are better to be planted a few years. 


DAMAGED TREES. 


If stock is frozen when received, place the package inacellar and entire- 
ly bury in sand until frost is removed. If dried from long exposure, bury in 
the ground or keep in water until the shriveled appearance disappears. 


HOW TO WINTER TREES PROCURED IN THE FALL. 


The practice of procuring supplies of trees in the Fall is becoming more 
and more general as each season demonstrates its wisdom. It is a more 
favorable time than Spring, because of the colder weather, and the lighter 
pressure of business with nurserymen, the freighting companies, and the 
planter. Even when Fall planting is not desirable by reason of severity of 
the climate, the stock may be procured ithe Fall, and thus be on hand ready 
for the opportune moment in the Spring. ‘To insure success you have only 
to get the trees before freezing weather, and bury them in the following man- 
ner : choose a drv spot where no water will stand during the winter, with no 
grass near it to invite mice. Dig a trench, throwing out enough dirt to ad- 
mit one layer of roots below the surface, and place the trees in it, inclined at 
an angle of forty-five degrees or more. Widen the trench, throwing the soil 
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among the roots in position ; place another layer in the trench, reclining the 
tops on the .others, and so on until all are in the trench; then finish by 


throwing up more soil until the tops of the trees are nearly or quite covered. 


It isalso well to bank up the earth around the sides to insure more thorough 
protection, She exposed tops should then be covered with pine boughs, 
which insures them against any possible injury. Care should be taken to 
fill solid all the interstices among the roots. 700 much care in doing this can- 
not be insisted upon, as every root which ts not in close contact with-the soilts sure 
to be killed.’ Yn the Spring the roots will be found to have formed the gran- 
ulation necessary to the production of new spongioles, and when planted at 
the proper time will start to immediate growth. 


SPRAYING. 


Spraying with Paris Green or London Purple has proved of much bene- 
fit in destroying the Codlin moth and other insects that prey upon standard 
fruits. Spraying of the apple and pears should be done when the fruit 
is about the size of a hickory nut. 

When Paris Green is used care must be taken and not used too freely. 
Three ounces of Paris Green to 4o gallons of water will be sufficiently strong. 
Apply with a force pump. 


DISTANCE FOR PLANTING. 


StandaxdiPApplestesresecacsereenesctssach sce seek nce eneseeee donénokesaaboace 30 feet apart each way, 
Standard Pears and strong growing Cherries..................00.ee00e A) Me $ 
DalevandelVlorellloy Che rr eskereeceeheeeee eee easee asset ee enen ean eens 18) 1 f ee 
Standard Plums, Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines....... ......200.e+0+ 16 to1s8 “‘ ss 
waver Ween BhaGl Oe GSS, 00605 nosnanadcadenda2qo0n0 cbodcannDooeescueas AeONN000 8 to 10 “ as 
(GEEBDES snoacncovscaosco.0q000d0sb0 ces c00000000no0n00000 rows 10 to 16 feet apart, 7 to 16 feet in rows. 
Cunrranitisjand’@ oosebernesneseasescaer oe aeeneeereetee terre preeteesaee 3 to 4 “ apart. 
Raspbherrmesyand Black bertles wy vnrrresscasencreetrcnerertreercerell tees 3 to 4 by 6 to 8 apart: 
Strawberries, for field culture.............c0..cece sees seeceeseeees easoussvee I tory by 3to3% * 
Strawberries, for garden culture.............0. ccececee ceeec ce escee ers eeees I to 2 feet apart. 


NUMBER OF TREES ON AN ACRE. 


30 feet apart each Way........-..:e-sseeeeee 50 | to feet apart each WaAY.......:..1....ereenee 435 
25 3 HO) Aa shee coe asenaparidsan 70 8 of NEUE. EM, Potheenln co eae 680 
20 ig Th = gapdbadedangsans0n90de IIo 6 6 hekad ERnensamerncer sabco6 3500 1210 
18 a Hoye elSosnaadaovossoocecd 135 5 a BR Ieae RA SREP Ne os Fee coo coca 1745 
16 as STRING ert eatie diate sotncaciaae 170 | 4 us TiO Tene Meet erat ec Se eee 2725 
15 Wy Gab Mae steatacses renee 200 | 3 SBME Whe Pere nice Desc. s0's- 4840 
12 NY SEN Pl nea se see staeea atest 300 


RULE.—Multiply the distance in feet between the rows by the distance 
the plants are apart in the rows, and the product will be the number of 
square feet for each plant or hill ; which, divided into the number of feet in 
an acre (43,500), will give the number of plants or trees to the acre. 


FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 


APPLES. 


The first fruit, both in importance and general culture, is the apple. Its 
period unlike that of other fruits, extends nearly or quite through the year. 
By planting judicious selections of Summer, Autumn and Winter sorts, a 
constant succession can be easily obtained of this indispensable fruit for fam1i- 
ly use. 

There is no farm crop which, on the average, will produce one-fourth as 
much income per acre as will a good apple orchard. As it takes from six to 
eight years for an orchard to come into bearing, some people hesitate to plant, 
regarding the time and expense as in a great measure lost. In reply to this 
we would quote the remarks made by O. C. Chapin, of East Bloomfield, 
N. Y., toJ. J. Thomas. He said he considered the yearly growth of each 
apple tree planted in his immense orchard of over one hundred and fifty acres, 
to be worth fully one dollar before they commenced bearing. He has had 
an experience of zearly half a century, and he says that he considers this a 
low estimate. At fifty trees per acre, this would make a yea-ly increase of 
value of fifty dollars per acre, which no doubt is quite within the mark. 

While the price on fruit, like that on other articles of production, fluctu- 
ates with supply and demand, yet, it is a fact that good average prices are 
gradually becoming more and more to be relied upon. A large and con- 
stantly increasing European trade has sprung up which affords highly re- 
mumnerative prices for the best selected specimens of our orchards, and the 
new process of evaporation of fruit has become a recognized auxiliary to the 
horticulture of the land. With immense consumption by this process of 
evaporation, it may be doubted if apple orcharding will ever in any sea- 
son be less than highly remunerative. All the surplus of orchards—all wind- 
falls and defective specimens—can at once be gathered and sold at a fair price 
to the evaporating establishments which now exist in almost every town in 
all fruit-growing sections. 

If apples are planted at the rate of fifty trees per acre, rows of peach 
trees and small fruits can be planted between the apples, which, growing more 
quickly than the apple trees, soon protect them from the winds, aud thus are 
a great benefit to them. After eight or ten years of productiveness, as the 
space is needed for apples, the peach trees and small fruits may be removed, 
leaving the orchard better for the protection, and at the same time having 
yielded the planter a large return for his trouble. 
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SUMMER APPLES. 


Garoline Jume (Red June)—Small or medium; deep red; good; productive, hardy, 
a free grower ; popular at the South and West. August.. 

Early Harvest (Yellow Harvest)—Medium to large; pale yellow; fine flavor; tree 
a moderate grower ; not hardy in cold climates; a moderate bearer but excellent 
for both orchard and garden. July and August. 

Early Ripe—A large yellow apple, ripening with or immediately after the Early Har- 

vest ; a popular market fruit. - August. 

Early Strawberry—Mediun) size, roundish, sometimes conical ; handsomely striped 

\ with red; excellent sub-acid ; good grower and productive. “Demeoes 

Fourth of July Siberian. A very hardy Russian apple: bears early, medium size; 

N yellow, with a white bloom, striped and splashed with red. End of August. 

- Golden Sweet—Rather large; pale yellow; very sweet and good; strong grower and 
good bearer. August. 

” Keswick Codlin—Targe, conical ; tender, juicy, acid, excellent cooking ; tree erect, 
vigorous, productive, and early in bearing. July to October. 

Sops of Wine—Medium size, oblong; dark crimson, flesh stained with red ; juicy, sub- 
acid. Tree a free grower, distinct and quite productive. August and September. 

“Red Astrachan—Large, roundish, nearly covered with deep crimson, overspread with 
a thick bloom ; juicy, rich acid, beautiful ; tree a vigorous grower, with large foli- 
age, and a good bearer. August. 

“Sweet Bough—Large ; pale greenish yellow; tender and sweet ; moderate grower and 
good bearer. August. 

\ Summer Queen— Medium to large, roundish ; surface yellow, blotched and streaked 
with red ; flesh yellow and tender, acid, sree flavor. July and August. 

Vv Tetofsky—A Resa apple ; medium size, with a yellow ground, handsomely striped 
with red, and covered with a whitish bloom ; flesh juicy, sprightly acid and agree- 
able. Tree a moderate, stocky grower, very hardy and productive. July and 

\ August, 

Yellow Transparent—A new Russian apple. The tree is hardy asthe crab, agcod up- 
right grower ; a very abundant, regular and early bearer; the fruit full medium 
size; color a rich transparent lemon yellow, with a faint flush on sunny side; 
flesh melting, juicy, pleasant, sub-acid. Tendays earlier than the Early Har- 
vest and is the earliest ripening apple known. 


VY 


AUTUMN APPLES. 


alexander (Emperor)—Large size; deep red or crimson ; flesh yellowish white, crisp, 
tender, with pleasant flavor; very hardy. October. 

* Avtumn Strawharrgeemic aie streaked ; tender, juicy, fine ; tree vigorous and pro- 
ductive ; very desirable. September and October. 

* Golvert—Of large size, striped ; tender, very juicy and strictly No. 1 quality; treea 
handsome, fine grower, and a good, regular and abundant bearer. October and 

: November. 

‘Duchess of Oldenburg—Of Russian origin. Large, roundish, striped with red and 
yellow ; flesh whitish, juicy, sprightly sub-acid ; tree a vigorous grower and very 
hardy, an early and abundant bearer. While it is indispensable in the North, it 

is almost equally so in the South. We confidently recommend it as very valuable 
LV; for the orchard or garden. September. 
Fall Jennetting—tLarge, oblate; pale greenish white, with a blush; tender, juicy, 
mild and sub-acid. Tree vigorous, spreading and productive. November. 
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THE YELLOW TRANSPARENT. 


Fall Orange (Lowell or Greasy Pippin)—Rather large, conical; dull yellow, with 
brown dots ; sub-acid, tender, mild ; excellent for cooking ; great bearer. Sep- 
tember to November. 

Fall Pippin—Very large, roundish ; yellow, with scattered dots; mellow and rich ; 

\ vigorous and fine bearer. October to December. 
Gravenstein—Large, bright yellow, penciled and marbled with red and orange; crisp, 


\ juicy, high flavored ; vigorous and productive. September and October. 

Haas— Medium to large, slightly conical ; skin pale greenish yellow ; shaded with light 

’ and dark red; tender and juicy, sub-acid ; popular in the West and Southwest as 

\ a market fruit. November to March, 

Jersey Sweet—Medium size, oblong; red and green striped ; very juicy, tender, sweet 
and rich ; tree a stout fine grower and very productive; fine for the table and 

\ cooking ; a very popular apple. September to October. 

Maiden’s Blusb—A very beautiful apple, of good quality ; medium ; pale yellow with 
a red cheek ; tree a good grower, and aregular and abundant bearer. September 

Vv and October. 

Munson Sweet— Medium to large, pale yellow with red cheek ; tender rich and good ; 

V fine bearer. October to January. 

Red Bietigheimer—A new and very valuable German variety. Fruit very large size 
and excellent quality. Color light yellow, nearly covered with red purplish crim- 
son when exposed to the sun. Tree a spreading grower, bearing immense crops 
and said to be very hardy. Ripens in September. 
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V Rambo (Romanite)—Medium size, flat ; streaked and mottled, red and yellow, very 

tender, juicy, sprightly and fiue flavored. Tree a good, upright grower, hardy and 

\ productive ; a widely cultivated and popular fruit. October to December. 

Stump—A very handsome and valuable variety, originating near Rochester, N. Y. 
Medium, conical ; yellow, striped and shaded with light red; firm, crisp, juicy, 

\ tender, sub-acid. September and October. 

Sherwood’s Favorite (Chenango Strawberry)—Large, roundish; bright red and yel- 
low ; beautiful and of good quality ; tree vigorous and an early bearer. Septem- 
ber and October. : 

St. Lawrence—large, roundish; striped dark red on greenish yellow; rather acid, 
moderately rich and agreeable ; handsome and productive variety. October. 
Twenty Ounce (Cayuga Red Since Very large, nearly round ; yellow, striped with 
red ; quality good; tree vigorous and a good bearer ; ponaiae as a market variety. 

November and December. 


WINTER APPLES. 


/ 

‘Bailey Sweet—Large, round ; mottled and striped deep red; flesh yellow and tender, 

with a mild rich sweet flavor. November to March. 

‘Baldwin—Large, roundish ; deep bright red; juicy, crisp, sub-acid, good flavor ; very 
productive of fair, handsome fruit ; one of the most popular and profitable Winter 

apples. January to April. 

‘Belle de Boskoop—A new sort, of Russian origin ; comes into bearing early and pro- 
duces abundant crops. Fruit good size; skin yellow, shaded with light and dark 
red over nearly the whole surface ; flesh crisp, tender and juicy; flavor brisk sub- 
acid and of very good quality. February to April. 

en Davis (New York Pippin, Kentucky Streak, etc.)—A large, handsome striped 
apple, of good quality. Tree very hardy, vigorous and productive ; a late keeper ; 

\y highly esteemed in all parts of the country. December to March. 

Bethhel—Of large size, deep red; flesh crisp and tender; an eastern variety of superior 
a quality and hardiness. December to February, 

Bottle Greening—Fruit medium size; greenish yellow, shaded with dull crimson in 

the sun ; excellent; resembles Rhode Island Greening, but tree a better grower 

.¥ and much hardier. A native of Vermont. January to February. 

Gooper’s Market—A popular New Jersey apple. Medium size, fair quality ; valuable 
< on account of its great productiveness, long keeping qualities and handsome ap- 
V pearance, January to May. 

Fallawater (Fornwalder, Tulpehocken)—Very large, globular; yellowish green, dull 

red cheeks ; juicy, crisp, pleasant, peculiar, sub-acid flavor, Tree a strong grower, 

YY very productive, even while young. November to March. 

Fameuse (Snow Apple)-- Medium size, roundish, very handsome ; deep crimson ; flesh 
snowy white, tender, juicy, high flavored and delicious. Tree vigorous, productive 

‘ and very hardy. November to February. 

‘Gano—Originated i in Missouri. There seems to be some similarity between this and the 
Ben Davis, its parent, both in appearance and quality. It has all the good qual- 
ities in a higher degree, more brilliant coloring, rans more even in size and keeps 
fully as late. The tree is as vigorous and hardy ; has not been injured when the 
thermometer stood at thirty degrees below zero; is a rapid grower; bears while 

\ young, and large annual crops; color bright red without stripes or blotches and 

v large and even sized, placing it far in advance of Ben Davis. February to March. 

Golden Russet—Medium or small, roundish ovate ; clear golden russet ; very tender, 

juicy, rich; more resembling in texture a buttery pear than an apple ; thrifty, up- 
right grower and good bearer. November to January. 


\ 
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Grimes’ Golden—Medium to large, cylindrical, flesh yellow, firm breaking, very fine- 
grained, juicy, with a rich, spicy, refreshing flavor; of the very best quality, and 
one of the most valuable. Tree vigorous, healthy, spreading, productive, and bears 

\ early. January to April. 

Hendrick Sweet (Sweet Winesap)—Fruit medium, roundish, oblate; color red, 
splashed with deep crimson ; flesh tender, juicy, very sweet and rich. November 

\ to March. 

Hubbardston Nonsuch—arge, a little oblong ; yellowish, ground nearly covered with 
bright red stripes and dots; in quality and productiveness one of the best. No- 
vember to January. 

acobs Sweet—A new apple which originated near Boston and is regarded as very 
valuable, quality excellent. A strong grower and large bearer, and one of the bes‘ 

v sweet apples lately introduced. Season December and January. 

King (Tompkins County)—Very large, roundish or oblate, angular ; yellowish, striped 
aud clouded with red ; tender, rich and agreeable flavor ; a superb apple. Tree a 
strong, handsome grower, and abundant annual bearer. December to April. 


Longfield—One of the Russian varieties, imported by the Government through the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the winter ’69 and ’70, together with the Yellow Trans- 
parent and others, and the only one of the entire importation so far as known, that 
is a winter apple. ‘Tree a free, upright grower, and anearly and abundant bearer ; 
fruit medium to large, conical ; color a yellowish green thickly covered with red 
stripes anda decided blush on the sunny side; flavor a rich, sprightly sub-acid. 

\V December to April. 
Lady Apple (Pomme d’Api)—Small, flat ; pale yellow, with brilliant red cheek; crisp, 
\Y juicy and excellent; a beautiful little dessert apple. December to May. 


Lady’s Sweet (Roa Yon)—Large, roundish ; green and red ; nearly quite red in the sun; 
sweet, sprightly and perfumed ; shoots slender but erect ; a moderate grower and 
good bearer, originated in Newburgh, N. Y. One of the best winter sweet apples. 

\ Keeps well. November to May. 

McIntosh Red—Originated in Canada. Above medium ; whitish yellow, nearly covered 
with dark rich red or crimson ; flesh white, very tender, juicy, mild sub-acid; tree 
very hardy, vigorous, with a spreading head; a good anual bearer of fair hand- 

¥ some fruit of excellent quality. November to April. 

Mlann—Originated in Niagara Co., N. Y., where it is much esteemed. In form some- 
what like R. I. Greening, which it resembles, but large, and covered with a slight 
mottle, and dull blush on one side ; keeps firm till late in the Spring and maturing 
after the Greening is gone, itis particularly valuable as a cooking and eating apple 
for Spring use; tree upright, hardy, comes into bearing very young, and loads 
itself about every year with large crops. February to June. 


Northern Spy—Large, roundish, slightly conical, somewhat ribbed ; striped with the 
sunny side nearly covered with purplish red; flesh white and tender, with a mild, 
sub-acid, rich and delicious flavor; tree a strong, upright grower, forming a very 
compact head ; should be kept open by pruning, so as to admit the air and light 
freely. December to April. 


Notthwdararn Greening—New, originated in Waupaca County, Wis, Fruit medium 
to large, averaging from seven to eight ounces each and very uniform in size. Color 
greenish yellow, flesh juicy, firm and ¢ine grained, very fine quality and flavor. 
Tree is very hardy and a thrifty grower, an early and continuous bearer; one of the 
longest keepers known; with proper care can be kept throughout the entire year. 
January to June, 
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‘Newtown Pippin—An excellent variety and long keeper, but its success is confined to 

certain districts and soils. It attains it greatest perfection on Long Island and on 

{ the Hudson. In Western New York and New England it rarely succeeds well. 
\ Tree a slow feedle grower, with rough bark. November to June. 


Pewaukee—A Seedling from Duchess of Oldenburg. Friut medium to large, roundish, 

oblate; skin bright yellow, striped and splashed with dark red, and overspread 
\ with whitish dots; flesh white, tender, juicy, sub-acid. Especially esteemed for 
cold climates on account of its hardiness. January to June. 

Plumb’s Gider—A native of Wisconsin, where its hardiness has been abundantly 
proved ; tree vigorous, round-headed and productive ; flesh whitish, fine, tender, 

V juicy, mild, sub-acid. September to January. 

Rhode Isiand Greening—Large, roundish ; green or greenish yellow; tender, rich, 
rather acid, but high-flavored and eccallent’ ; one of the most widely-disseminated 
aud popular apples. ‘Tree vigorous and spreading, a great and constant bearer. 
November to April. 

“Rolfe—Orignated in Maine. By many called coreless on account of its small core, 
usually having but one seed each. The tree is hardy, a vigorous grower and said 
to be an annual bearer. The handsome appearance of this fruit makes it a valua- 
ble market sort. In quality we should rank it as first-class. The flesh is slightly 
yellowish, crisp, juicy, slightly sub-acid; splendid for cooking and good for 

AY, eating. Season, November to February. 

Rome Beauty—Large, roundish, yellow and light red; handsome, juicy, crisp, sub- 
acid; tree a moderate grower; good bearer; popular in the Southwest. Dec. to Feb. 

‘Roxbury Russet— Medium, roundish ; russeted ; rather dry, but well flavored. Tree 
vigorous, spreading, and a great bearer. Very popular for its long keeping quality, 

\/ and one of the most popular apples for market. Keeps till June. 

Rubicon—Very hardy and valuable for the north. Fruit roundish, above medium in 
size ; yellow, mostly covered with bright rich red ; flesh yellowish and firm, juicy, 

\/ brisk sub-acid ; very good. December to June. 

Salome—Tree astrong grower ; equals Wealthy in hardiness ; holds its fruit firmly, even 
against strong wind-storms ; an early and annual bearer, although a heavier crop 
on alternate years ; fruit of medium and uniform size ; quality very good, which 
it retains even into Summer ; claimed to have been kept in excellent condition 

V/ until October. 

Seek-no-Further—(Westfield)—Above medium ; dull red, dotted with russet ; flesh 
white, fine grained ; rich flavor, excellent. December to February. 

Smith’s Gider—A bandsome fruit, large, oblong, somewhat flattened; skin yellow; 
changing to red; flesh tender, juicy, crisp, with pleasant sub-acid des or. Decem- 

y ber to March. 

Spitzenberg (Esopus)—Medium, brilliant red; crisp with a spicy flavor; tree a slow 
grower, not hardy in cold sections. December to April. 

" Stark—Large ; skin greenish yellow, splashed with red over the whole surface, and 
sprinkled with light brown dots ; flesh yellowish, mild, sub-acid, good, core small ; 
a fine grower, late keeper, and a valuable market fruit. January to May. 


a, / 
Sutton Beauty—New. Fruit medium or above ; roundish, oblate conic ; waxen yel- 
low, shaded, mottled and obscurely striped with fine crimson ; flesh whitish, crisp, 


\ tender, juicy ; sprightly sub-acid. Productive. November to February. 


\ 
‘Talman’s Sweet—Medium size, pale whitish yellow, with a soft blush on one side, 
and generally a line running from stem to calyx; flesh quite white, rather firm, 
fine-grained, with a rich, sweet flavor. A very popular and profitable orchard sort 


on account of the hardiness of the tree and its great productiveness. Dec. to Apr. 
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Walbridge—Tree upright, but spreading with age ; very valuable for hardiness, produc- 
tiveness and late keeping in cold climates ; fruit medium size, pale greenish yellow, 
striped with red ; flesh yellowish, fine grained, sub-acid, core small and compact. 
January to June. 

Wagener— Medium to large size, deep red in the sun; flesh firm, sub-acid, and excel- 

\ lent ; tree very productive ; an excellent variety. December to May. 

Western Beauty—Very large, oblate, smooth ; pale yellow, splashed with bright red ; 
tender, juicy, almost melting, sub-acid and of the best quality. December to 

\ February. 

Wealthy—One of the ‘“‘iron clads,’”’ and very desirable. It isa native of Minnesota. 
It has stood the severe winters of Northern Minnesota, proving hardy as a crab, 
A thrifty grower, and bears very young. Fruit a pleasant tart, and of good size ; 
color a striped red. November to February. 

Wine Sap—Large, roundish ; deep red; medium quality; keeps well; tree a fair 

; grower and good bearer. December to May. 

Wolf River—Very large ; beautiful red in the sun on a yellow ground ; strong grower 

and a good bearer. Original tree in Wisconsin is 30 years old, very healthy and 


extremely hardy. December to February. 
Yellow Belleflower—Very large, oblong; pale yellow; sometimes red in the sun; 
flesh tender and juicy, with a sprightly, rather acid flavor. November to March. 


SPECIAL LIST NO. 1. 


Extra Hardy Apples—In the northern part of the United States aud the adjoining 
portion of Canada, the opinion has until recently prevailed, that no varieties of apples 
excepting the crabs, could be successfully grown. While this is true of most of the 
old varieties, a few Russian apples and hardy American seedlings have been introduced 
which though they require better care than that under which the crabs will thrive, have 
proved themselves equally as hardy. The varieties on the following list we rank with 
the Duchess of Oldenburg in point of hardiness, and consider the fruit of many of 
them better than the Baldwin. With each variety we give the origin and season of 
ripening. 


NBELLE DE BOSKOOP......... See esa wehatecRdatews WUSSiae sn wocseenes sess rece s cusccne oer February to April 
EMION TL D) ASVEGacctiencan cca ss slecacsoeseses See ae Winks OWiltesesecsres) crches sesame December to March 
MMB CELICSS Pane nee ate secacag seas ceebcensetebece theses RUSS ae oes Pe eee ae September 

BRAARNT iP os ees cece teh sche sts posse in oe Seas INMGTSSOU RI eee ees heeeeeaes February to March 
TEATS ERE Se ees ae Str Lowisn tet evactstaceee ee October to November 
TAGS E:Te1 7 04 5) ahs Set FRUISS Ta ate see eae heeds aed ae eis December to March 
A TTUES ep 8io. 0 Saeed epeeosindeideosebeoer BHiconadeeeds INGwa MOUkerse-cre sachobanoseTs ......February to June 
BUTS ENT) S Ren oe ce toda ahd accleenoeeaa ae DundelasCanada yc sseeetecs February to April 

NORTH WESTERN GREENING... ......--+.- WiHSCONSItte terre ctmareesticnseenea ts February to June 
’ PEWAUKEE, Seedling of Duchess........... Rewatk ee iWon vacsecias: saya sebeiccs January to May 

FUERTE GON aeree wana wacodecsmecdiecissvosceinetene don PAWDA Wy LICH Aoccrsoccsccscech se February to March 
- BYOTUO RTE 1 ae ae eA eeeateer neo penne Ottawa STAs see oseousceeete cs February to June 
TREE RES ERS rec Ve A i Re IRTUSS falta ccokt Geet ce. a aene eta ane July and August 
BG STE Fa pee seenori 35 2a Scola Soel-iuesoe te dome Goat's se Excelsior, Minn...........:. November to January 
BV ONT He ROGUE R ans cote veweriseoe sccm eure cosderncg Wolf River, Wis............ December to February 
MVELLOW TRANSPARENT...2.....2.c002s20.e0--- IRGREEY Et ddec cud aocisdstanay sooddobaanbeaasaccontdem ees July 


SPECIAL LIST NO. 2. 


HARDY APPLES—The following list of varieties we rate as hardy, in comparison 
with the Baldwin. They will growin sections along the St. Lawrence andin central 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, where the Baldwin either winter kills outright or 
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leads a very precarious existence. For convenience we include in the list the ‘‘Extra 
Hardy ’’ varieties which are valuable for all sections. 


Alexander iis Says oe titneuaa eemeeenee Oc. Rewanlkecteeneeeecret eee sese eee Jan to May 
‘Belle de Boskoop........--++:-.0++ Feb. to Apr. oKTMOYS CHC. snasscaneossn0000ec0 Sept. to Jan. 
WBeng Davis weanceserese seen Dec. to Mar. NedWAG traichla nee pss sses seers July and Aug. 
ON Bethel!) i Wai Seat uoenes manage Dec. to Feb. Red Bietigheimer. ..........--..c00sceeenns0- Sept. 
Bottle Greening.........-.....---- Jan. to Feb. Rol fes.eeaeeaed eateee enone reas Nov. to Feb. 
~ Duchess of Oldenburgh Baccasdobpoesnoceso Sept. Rubicon....... Ooh eee Feb. to Mar. 

aimeuSe tye siete teaee cee Nov. to Jan. Saloniesse ost daeseetnesccncettecees Feb. to June 

Gano coenasaccmeatences skeet Feb. to Mar. Starkey. :scieeweaseisciscseer rer ermegacs Jan. to May 
™ Golden Russet...........22-..------ Jan. to May Sito IPR ARSCOaccescnovaccoenocmnese Sept. and O&. 
MGoldeniSweeteres nest eeert eee ee eee eee Aug. Stisina piis-cccone see scteenecnwonseees Oc. and Noy. 
Grimes’ Golden..................... Jan. to Apr. Sutton Beauty............0. (2s. Nov. to Feb. 
MW Elaa's init ces sac ekea acter ates O&. and Nov. alias Swieetemneereene sects see Nov. to Apr. 
“Keswick Codlin................. Aug. and Sept. ME LOS kaye wantaatsn cues aseace July and Aug. 
of) EXOPOKEA TIEN Vnamuaese conadHabeodd cuqcacOs Dec. to Mar. Walllbrid genic iecete doe eer eae Jan. to May 
MMe inset snas has eiamlaseiienecess Feb. to June Wieallithiveanseeesaseeee: Bape onncesoon Nov. to Jan. 

MVicIntoshwRedisesneeeeeeeeere rece Feb. to Apr. WiolttRayer tiie Weare Dec. to Feb. 
SIN@AEKETEA (SJ \/ndacecuanaqaccscaeasaccs Jau. to May Yellow Belleflower............... Nov. to Mar. 
‘North Western Greening........ Jan. to June Yellow Transparent...............2:0cee seen July 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN WINTER APPLES. 


The selection of varieties is a matter of the greatest importance, especially so with 
southern planting. Varieties which in the north are late keepers, when grown in the 
south or west often ripen in the fall. The result is the impression in the public mind, 
that the cause of these sorts ripening in the fall is, that the the tree was grown ina 
northern nursery. The spot where the tree has been propagated, however, makes no dif- 
ference with its season of ripening, but the place of ovzgin of the variety has everything 
to do with it. 

For example take a King apple tree from a nursery in Georgia, and another from a 
New England nursery ; plant the two trees side by side in Delaware, and both will pro-_ 
duce a fruit ripening in October. Plant the same trees in Western New York, and the 
result will be good winter fruit. Hence the importance to southern planters of selecting 
for their winter apples varieties of southern origin. The same remarks are applicable to 
those parts of the west where the seasons are long and hot. 

The following varieties have proved late keepers in the south, most of them having 
originated there. The season of ripening given in the list, is when they mature in the 


south. 

13{S5o) IDEN ccassoqncoodaogessno0 echo Dee! to: Mara ii iaasie We cece sasmavcssscccowesencuseltcciec eacepeneee Dec. 
Cooper’s Market.................. Dec. to May Smith’s Cider Side, Novy. to Feb. 
alia ateteeere seers eee sce esi INOS HO IED, GREW coo sac onanoascomsoseasacenbeosaedeots Jan. to May 
(GEN) cosdodacd ssocedsen sapobcododsaR: Heb. to Marchi) Waitlesapic.. secs sacsscessmeaeerrem sacs Dec. to May 
(Grim eswiGoldenbereeciercess sree eee Dec 


CRAB ANDES 


A profitable fruit for market, coming into bearing very early—frequently 
in two years from bud—bearing every year, and always meeting with ready 
sale. Some of the varieties are not only good for culinary purposes, but are 
especially desirable for table use on account of their beautiful appearance, 
their delicate texture, and their delicious flavor. 

There are several points to which we wish to call attention, and on which 
we base our recommendation of these hardy fruits. 
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1st. They can be planted on any kind of soil, and in the most exposed 
situations, with perfect safety. 
2d. They will stand the severity of the changes of the coldest weather. 
3d. They will come into bearing very early, often in the second year 
from planting, and bear every year. 
4th. ‘They are very productive, giving large crops of beautiful fruit. 
5th. They are unequaled for cider, vinegar or jelly. 
6th. ‘Some of them are preé€minently dessert fruits, being of superior 
quality and strikingly handsome. 
7th. ‘They can be dried, cooked, canned or preserved with the skin on, 
saving a great amount of trouble. 
8th. The size of the fruit varies from 11% to 2% inches in diameter, being 
large enough to quarter and core for drying, ete. 
gth. ‘The tree is very ornamental, in spring giving a fine show of beauti- 
fully shaded blossoms, and in the fall heavy clusters of richly colored fruit. 
u The following are the most valuable varieties. 
Bailiey’s Crimson—Fruit large, roundish; skin yellow, shaded over the whole surface 
with deep, rich crimson, covered with a light bloom ; flesh yellow, juicy, sub-acid. 
Meikage. inietine size, rich yellow color; crisp, juicy, sub-acid; very good. Dec. to Mar. 
xcelsior—Raised in Minnesota from seed of the Wealthy, which is already known as 
one of the handsomest, hardiest and best flavored of our newer fruits, and it par- 
takes of many of the best characteristics of the parent variety. Ripens in early 
fall, a little later than the Duchess of Oldenberg; about the size of Fameuse, and 
very handsomely colored; is a shade or two lighter than the Wealthy, while it 
closely resembles it in quality, and in form and growth of tree. Being an carly 
crab apple, it fills a most important place, and will prove a most valuable addition 
\y to our hardy sorts. 
Hyslop—Fruit large, produced in clusters; roundish, ovate, dark rich red, covered with 
a thick blue bloom ; stalk long and slender; flesh yellowish, sub-acid ; good for 
\y culinary purposes and for cider. October to December. 
Martha—A new variety ; a seedling of the Duchess of Oldenburg, introduced by the 
same person who originated the Wealthy. Resembles the Transcendant, but 
larger; a beautiful showy fruit and bears enormously. All things considered, we 


Vv doubt if it has an equal among the crabs. September and October. 
Quaker Beauty—Hardy aud desirable. Large, white, with red cheek on sun side; 
wy good. December to April. 


Red Siberian Crab—A)out an inch in diameter, grows in clusters ; yellow, lively scar- 
let cheek ; bears young and abundantly. September and October. 
Srransceutiant—‘Tree immensely productive, bearing after second year, and producing 

good crops by the fourth year. Fruit from one and a half to two inches in diam- 
eter, being large enough to quarter and core for preserving and drying. Excellent 
for sauce and pies, both green and dried. The best of its class for cider, being 
juicy and crisp, and is also by many considered a good eating apple. Skin yellow, 
striped with red. September and October. 

Whitney Seedling, No. 20—WLarge, averaging one and a half to two inches in diameter; 
skin smooth, glossy green, striped, spiashed with carmine; flesh firm, juicy and 
rich ; said to be a fine dessert apple ; a great bearer and very hardy. Tree a fine 
grower, with a dark green glossy foliage. August. 
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PEARS. 


The cultivation of this noble fruit is extending as its value is appreciated. 
The range of varieties is such that, like apples, they can be had in good eat- 
ing condition from August until early spring. 

The melting, juicy texture, the refined flavor, and the delicate aroma of 
the Pear, give it rank above all other fruits except the grape. 

But the Pear like most things highly desirable and valuable cannot be 
had without attention, labor and skill. The relative price of the Apple and 
Pear being about as one to six, shows at the same time the superior value of 
the latter, and the greater skill required to bring it to perfection. 


One of the most important points in the management of Pears, is to 
gather them at the proper time. 

Summer Pears should be gathered at least ten days before they are ripe, 
and Autumn Pears at least a fortnight. Winter varieties, if they will hang 
so long may be left until the leaves begin to fall. 


At the present time the demand is for choice fruit ; inferior fruit brings 
scarcely a remlunerative price, but the best will always pay well. Pears 
should have the best kind of cultivation ; the fruit should be thinned so as 
not to over-produce. Care should be used in selecting for market only the 
best specimens, and with such effort and system on the part of the grower, 
there will always come a satisfactory profit. 


The Pear succeeds on most soils, but does best on a rather heavy loam. 
Budded on its own stock, it makes a standard tree, and on the French or 
Angers Quince, a dwarf, the former being best adapted to large, permanent 
orchards. 

Dwarfs must ALways be planted SUFFICIENTLY DEEP to cover the 
junction of the Pear and Quince two or three inches. The soil must be rich 
and well tilled, and about one-half of the previous summer’s growth cut off 
each spring. Under this treatment, Dwarfs are everywhere successful. 


SELECT SUMMER PEARS. 


’ Bartlett—Large size, with often a beautiful blush next the sun ; buttery, very juicy and 
high flavored ; tree a strong grower and bears early and abundantly ; very popular. 
Last of August and first of September. 
‘Bloodgood—Small to medium size ; yellow, sometimes with russet spots; early and a 
y; good bearer. July and August. 

Brockworth Park—Large like the Bartlett; smooth, pale yellow, slightly flushed 
and streaked with crimson on the exposed side ; flesh white, very delicate and but- 
tery, melting, juicy, rich and vinous. September. 

Brandywine-—Above medium; greenish and russet ; flesh white, juicy and melting; a 
very promising American variety. September. 


E. 
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KIEFFER’S HYBRID. 
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~ Glapp’s Favorite—A splendid pear, resembling the Bartlett and ripening a few days 
earlier ; a cross between that variety and the Flemish Beauty; the tree is hardy 
and vigorous either on the pear or quince. Care should be taken to pick the fruit 
at least ten days before it would ripen upon the tree. 

Dearborn’s Seedling—Rather below medium size; pale yellow; melting and good. 
Tree a free grower, and bears young and profusely. Ripe about the last of 
August. 

‘Ve Gonte—A cross between the Chinese Sand Pear and some other. variety unknown. 
Of remarkable vigor and beauty of growth. The fruit is bell shaped, of a rich, 
creamy yellow when ripe ; very smooth and fine looking and ships well. Greatly 

NY, esteemed in some parts of the South. August. 

Manning’s Elizabeth—Below medium ; bright yellow, with a lively red cheek, dotted 
with brown and red dots; juicy and melting; a beautiful dessert fruit. August. 


ne Mary—Fruit medium, roundish pyriform, yellow, mostly overspread with rich red, a 
little russet, and many gray dots. Flesh white, juicy, almost buttery, sweet, ex- 

‘i cellent. Vigorous grower , very early and productive. Last of July. 

Osband’s Summer—Medium ; clear yellow, with a red cheek ; beautiful and fine ; 
fair grower and good bearer. August. 

'Y Souvenir du Gongres—Large to very large, larger than Bartlett or Clapp’s Favorite, 
to which it bears a strong resemblance; skin smooth, bright yellow when the 
fruit is fully matured, with the parts exposed to the sun brilliant red or carmine. 
The flesh, while it is like that of the Bartlett, is free from its strong musky 
aroma and is firm to the core. It commences to ripen in August, a little before the 
Bartlett, and extends into September. The tree is a s0derate grower. 


Maryson aides yellow, with a red cheek, buttery, melting and fine; excellent. 
September. 


SELECT AUTUMN PEARS. 


Beurre d’Anjou—A Jarge, handsome pear, buttery and melting, with sprightly vinous 
flavor ; keeps into mid-winter. Tree a vigovous grower and good bearer. We 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be one of the most valuable pears in the 
catalogue. Keeps until the winter holidays, when it commands very high prices 

V in the market. 

Beurre Clairgeau—Very large; yellowand red; nearly melting, juicy and perfumed ; 
vinous, high flavored and excellent; a magnificent fruit and very valuable; tree 
erect, haudsome, vigorous, an early and abundant bearer. November and 
December. 

’Beurre Bosc— A large and beautiful russety pear; very distinct, with a long,neck melt- 
ing, or nearly so, high flavored and delicious ; light irregular grower while young 

p and bears well. September and Octobet. 

Belle Lucrative—tlarge, melting and delicious ; a fair upright grower, and bears early 

\ and abundantly ; first quality in all respects. September and October. 
Doyenne Boussock—large, rough; yellow,’ buttery, sweet; vigorous. September 
vy and October. 
‘Duchess d’Angouleme—One of the largest of all our good pears. Succeeds well on 
the pear, but it attains its highest perfection on the quince ; as a dwarf it is one of 
Wy the most profitable market peare. October and November. 

Frederick Clapp—Size above medium; form generally obovate, skin thin, smooth, 
clear lemon yellow ; flesh fine grained, very juicy and melting, flavor sprightly 
acidulous, rich and aromatic ; quality very good to best. Tree a vigorous or free 
grower. October. 
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Flemish Beauty—Of large size, and strikingly handsome in appearance ; juicy, melt- 
ing,rich and finely flavored ;a No. 1 grower and bearer, and a great favorite every- 

Vv where ; extremely hardy. September and October. 

Goodale—This hardy pear originated at Saco, Maine. Fruit large; flesh white, juicy, 
of excellent flavor and quality. Tree hardy and vigorous, and uniformly produc- 

~w tive. October. 

Howell—One of the finest American. pears ; large, handsome; sweet, melting. Tree 
very vigorous, hardy and productive. September and October. 

Kieffer’s Hybrid—Tree has large, dark green, glossy leaves and is of itself very orna- 
mental; itis an early and very prolific bearer. The fruit is large, of good qual- 
ity, wonderfully showy and valuable for market. It never rots at the core and is 

V of great value asa canning variety. Tree a vigorous grower. October to December. 

Louise Bonne de Jersey—Rather large ; greenish yellow, with a bright red cheek ; 
juicy, buttery and melting ; excellent ; very productive. Bestasadwarf. Septem- 

NJ ber aud October. 

| Onondaga (Swan’s Orange)—A very large, melting and highly flavored yellow pear ; 
V productive. October and November. 

| Rutter— Originated in Pennsylvania ; quality fine; flavor high, sugary, juicy and vin- 
“Yous, size large: ripens in November. 

| Sheldon—A pear of the very first quality ; large, round; russet andred; melting, rich 

and delicious. Tree vigorous, erect and handsome, and bears well when grown 

\Y onthe pear. October and November. 

| Seckel—Small ; skin rich yellowish brown with a deep brownish red cheek; flesh 


very fine grained, sweet, exceedingly juicy, melting, buttery; the richest and 
highest flavored pear known. September and October. 


vy SELECT WINTER PEARS. 


| Dana’s Hovey—Small to medium ; crimson russet, with white flesh ; rich, juicy melt- 
ing and delicious; tree hardy and productive. December to January. 
| Duchess de Bordeaux—Jarge size, with a very thick, tough skin, which renders it a 
~ valuable keeper for winter use ; flesh melting, juicy, rich. Keeps till March. 
| Easter Beurre—A large roundish oval fruit, yellow, with a red cheek; melting and 
Y rich. Tree a moderate grower aud most abundant bearer; keeps a// winter. 
| Josephine de Malines—Medium ; yellow, some russet; flesh buttery, juicy and sweet; 
\ a fine keeper; productive. December to March, 
| Lawrence—Medium size ; fine golden yellow; melting, juicy, sugary, with a rich, aro- 
niatic flavor. Tree a moderate grower, very handsome, hardy and good bearer. 


. The most valuable of the early winter pears. December. 
| Mt. Vernon—Medium ; light russet ; reddish in the sun; flesh yellowish, juicy, and aro- 
v matic; tree an early bearer; an excellent late pear. December to January. 


| President Drouard—A very large and handsome pear, with abundant perfume ; ri- 
\ pening from January to March ; good grower. 
Vicar of Winkfield (Le Cure)—Large, long; not first quality, but desirable in the 
NV South, for its productiveness. November to January. 
‘Winter Nelis—Medium; yellow, nearly covered with russet ; tree makes a slender and 
straggling growth. November to January. 
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DWARF PEARS. 


As certain varieties of Pears are not successful when grown as Dwarfs, 
we herewith give a special list of such as are most suitable, and of which the 
Duchesse @ Angouleme is decidedly the BEST OF ALL. 


Beurre Clairgeau, Duchesse @ Angouleme, Louise Bonne, 
Beurre d’ Anjou, Howell, = Lawrence, 
Clapp’s Favorite, Kieffer’s Hybrid, Seckel. 


Doyenne d’ Ete, 


CHERRIES. 


There are few more desirable trees than the cherry. It may be planted 
near the street, or used to line avenues as an ornament, and it will at the 
same time produce an abundance of delicious fruit. This may be eaten out 
of hand, preserved, or it will find a very ready market at highly profitable 
prices, for shipping, canning, etc. ‘The trees thrive in any well-drained loca- 
tion. ‘The Duke and Morello, or acid varieties, are thoroughly hardy, while 
the Heart and Bigarreau or sweet sorts, will successfully resist very cold 
weather, and may be grown in most places. 

The cherry may be grown for market with great profit. Many varieties 
are regular and abundant bearers, and the fruit commands a good price in 
the market. 

HEART AND BIGARREAU CHERRIES. 
“Black Eagle—Warge ; black ; tender, juicy, rich and high flavored ; tree a rapid, stout 
grower and productive. Ripe beginning of July. 
’ Black Tartariam—Very large ; purplish black ; half tender ; flavor mild and pleasant ; 


tree a remarkably vigorous, erect and beautiful grower, and au immense bearer ; 
one of the most popular varieties in all parts of the country. Last of June and first 


V of July. 
Goe’s Transparent—Medium; pale amber; red and mottled next the sun; tender, 
\ sweet aud fine ; tree vigorous and erect. Last of June. 


Downer’s Late Red—Rather large ; light red; tender and juicy ; slightly bitter be- 
fore ripe; tree a vigorous, erect grower and productive. Late. 

Early Purple Guigme—One of the very earliest sweet cherries. Nearly black when 
fully ripe ; tender, juicy, delicious ; tree slender and spreading, productive and re- 
markably hardy. Middle of June. 

Eltom—targe, pointed ; pale yellow, nearly covered with light red ; half tender, juicy 


\ rich and delicious ; tree vigorous, spreading and irregular. End of June. 
Elkhorn (Tradescant’s Black Heart)—A firm, large black cherry of good quality. 
Ni Middle of July. 


Floremce—Resembles Napoleon Bigarreau, but ripensa little later and hangs a long 
time on the tree. Color yellow with a reddish cheek ; flesh firm, rich, sweet, fine 
flavor. Hardy and a good bearer. Middle of July. 

Gov. Wood—The finest of Dr. Kirtland’s seedlings. Large, roundish, heart-shaped ; 
light yellow, shaded and marbled with bright red ; flesh nearly tender, juicy, sweet 
and rich. Middle to end of June. 


\ 
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Knight’s Early Black—Large ; black ; tender, juicy, rich and excellent ; tree vigorous 
and very productive, branches spreading. Middle to last June. 
Napoleon Bigarreau—Very large; pale yellow or red; very fine, juicy, sweet; a vigor- 
¥ ‘ous grower and very productive; one of the best. First of July. 
Rockport Bigarreau—lLarge ; pale amber with clear red; a very excellent and hand- 
Vv some cherry, a good grower and bearer. ast of June. 


Schmidt’s Bigarreau—Remarkably hardy and productive. Fruit grown in clusters and 
of the largest size ; a deep black color; flesh dark, tender, juicy, with a fine rich 
\V flavor. July. 


| White Caroon—A valuable cherry from Delaware county, Pa., where it is considered 


one of the best market sorts. Tree vigorous; good bearer; fruit of the largest 
size, sub-acid ; seedsmall. The peculiar cherry flavor and beautiful appearance of 


VY this fruit render it one of the best cherries known for canuing. 


Windsor—A seedling originated in Windsor, Canada. Fruit large, liver colored, re- 
sembling the Elkhorn, nevertheless quite distinct; ripens three or four days after 
that variety; flesh vemarkably firm and of fine quality. Tree hardy and very 

\ prolific. A va/uable late variety for market and for family use. 


Yellow Spanish—Large; pale yellow, with a red cheek ; flesh firm, juicy and delicious; 
handsome ; tree vigorous and productive. Fourth of July. 


y DUKE AND MORELLO CHERRIES. 


Belle Magnifique —A large and late cherry, excellent for cooking and fine for the table 
when fully ripe; rather acid, tender, juicy and rich; tree a slow grower but a 
V most profuse bearer. Last of July. 


English Morello—Medium to large; blackish red; rich, acid, juicy and good ; very 
hardy and productive, August. 

Early Richmond—An early red, acid cherry ; very valuable for cooking early in the 
season. Ripens through June. Tree a /ree grower, hardy, healthy and very pro- 

Vs ductive. 

Empress Eugenie—A new French cherry of the Duke family. Large, roundish flat- 
ened ; rich dark red ; flesh reddish, tender, rich, juicy, sub-acid, very good ; stone 
small ; tree rather dwarf in habit, shoots pretty stout, very productive. First 

V july. 

te Duke—Large ; light red; late and very fine. Last of July. 

Leib—A newly introduced Morello, about one week later than Larly Richmond, and 
claimed to be as good. 

Louis Philippe—Large ; rich dark, almost purplish black red; flesh red, tender, juicy, 
mild acid ; tree upright, spreading, habit between the Duke and Morellos, vigor- 
ous and very productive. One of the best. Middle to last of July. 


May Duke—Large ; dark red ; juicy and rich; an old, excellent variety ; vigorous and 
productive. Middle of June. 

eee (Ordinaire)—Large Montmorency—A cherry of the Richmond class, 
but larger and more solid. A more upright grower, equally hardy anda heavy 
cropper. The tree blooms from seven to ten days‘later than the Richmond, entirely 
escaping danger from spring frosts. End of June. 
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Glivet—A new variety of 
French origin. Large, 
globular, very shining, 
deep red sort; flesh red, 
tender andrich; vigor 
ous ; very sweet, sub- 
acid flavor. Middle to 
last of June. 

Ostheime — A Russian 
cherry of recent intro- 
duction ; very hardy ; 
color dark red; flesh 
very dark, juicy, with a 
pleasant sub-acid fla- 
vor. Its hardiness, pro- 
ductiveness and quality 
render it a valuable ac- 
quisition. Middle of 

WY Sul. 

Reine Hortense—Very 
fine ; large, bright red. 
juicy, delicious and 
productive. Middle of 

YW July. 

Wragg — Supposed to 

hail from North Ger- 
OLIVET. many; very hardy. 

The tree is a good grower and an immense bearer ; fruit a dark liver color, juicy 

and rich. Quite late and a valuable cherry. 


PLUMS. 


The Plum, like the Pear and other finer fruits, attains its greatest per- 
fection on heavy soil. The curculio, a small, dark brown beetle, often stings 
the fruit, causing it to drop off; but the following directions, faithfully ob- 
served, will secure a crop of this splendid fruit everywhere. 

As soon as the blossoms are fallen, spread two sheets under the trees, and 
give the tree a sudden jar, by striking a smart blow with a hammer upon the 
stub of a limb sawed from the tree for that purpose ; the insects will drop on 
the sheets, and can be killed. Collect all the fallen fruit and burn or feed to 
swine. Repeat the operation every day for two or three weeks. It should 
be done very early in the morning. 

The cost of protecting orchards from the attacks of this enemy will not 
exceed ten cents per tree for the entire season. 
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Black knots should be cut out when they appear, and the disease will 
soon be conquered. 

The fruit always finds a ready market at good prices, and, as is well 
known, the trees are remarkably productive. It isestimated that an acre of 
Plums should produce on the average from 150 to 200 bushels of fruit, which 
at $2.50 per busliel (a low average price) would make the handsome total of 
$375 to$500 per acre. ‘That this is a low estimate can be seen, from the fact 
that from 135 to 170 trees should be planted on an acre, and that good single 
trees will often produce $8 worth of fruit. 


Bleeker’s Gage—Above medium ; yellow, juicy and rich; fair grower and produc- 
N tive. Last of August. 


Bradshaw—Fruit very large ; dark violet red; flesh yellowish green, juicy and pleas- 
ant ; tree very vigorous, erect and productive. Middle of August. 


Coe’s Golden Drop—Large and handsome; light yellow ; firm, rich, sweet, one of 

Ny the best of late plums. Jast of September. 

De Soto—Fruit bright red ; flesh yellow, firm and sweet. One of the very hardiest var- 

N ieties and a regular and abundant bearer. August. 

Duane’s Purple—Very large and handsome; oval ; reddish purple ; juicy and sweet ; 
adheres to the stone ; tree a good grower and very productive. September. 

Early Red—A new hardy plum recently introduced from Central Russia. Prof. J. L. 


Budd, of the Iowa State Agricultural College, says: ‘‘ The tree is hardier than any 

native, an early bearer, and the large and really excellent fruit has ever as yet 

shown a curculio mark. ‘The fruit is oblong, oval and but slightly smaller than 
., the Lombard and I think betler in quality.’ Middle of August. 


French Damson—Tree a much better grower than Shropshire or Blue Damson, Very 
hardy and an annual bearer; very productive ; fruit medium , dark copper color, 
with a rich bloom, and the des¢ Damson for market purposes we have ever fruited ; 

4 ripens about two weeks later than Shropshire. 


German Prune—Medium ; long, oval; juicy at first, but if allowed to hang on the 

V tree becomes dry, rich and sweet; freestone; tree very productive. September. 

Green Gage—Small; well liked where grown; tree a slow grower. About middle of 
August. 

Gueii (Blue Magnum Bonum)—A large, handsome, purple plum ; of fair quality. Prof- 
itable for market. Middle of September. 

Imperial Gage—Rather large; oval; greenish; flesh juicy, rich and delicious; parts 
from the stone. Tree a vigorous grower; very productive and one of the best 

Vy of plums. Middle of August. 

Lombard (Bleeker’s Scarlet)—Medium, roundish, oval ; violetred ; juicy, pleasant and 
good ; tree vigorous and very productive ; a valuable market variety, one of the 

vy most hardy and popular for the West. First of September. 

Lawrence’s Favorite—Large ; yellowish green ; juicy and melting ; good; thrifty and 
productive. Middle of August. 

ae Laueegiiliee Large, round ; greenish yellow ; sugary and fine ; first-rate. Tree a free 

J grower. Middle of August. 

Middleburg—New. Origin Schoharie Co.,N. Y, Tree a strong healthy grower. Fruit 
medium to large. Skin red, with purple bloom, flesh, yellow, fine flavor, free 
from stone. Considered one of the best late plums where grown. Productive. 
October. 
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VNingara ves ieee reddish purple, entirely covered with gray bloom; flesh deep 
greenish yellow. Middle of August. 

\Peach—very large ; flesh pale yellow, coarse grained but juicy ; moderate bearer, not 

YY quite hardy atthe North. Last of July. 

‘Peter’s Yeilow Gage—Warge, nearly oval; bright marbled yellow; flesh rich and 

juicy ; quality very good. Tree a free grower. A valuable variety. September. 
‘Pond? *s Seedling or Font Hill—A magnificent English plum. Form of Magnum Bo- 
num; light red, changing to violet ; flesh rather coarse; tree a good grower and 

V fair bearer. September. 

Prunus Simoni (Apricot Plum)—Of Chinese origin. Tree resembles a peach in all 
points except the color and veining of the leaves. The fruit is described as re- 
sembling in appearance a flattish, smooth, brick-red tomato. Flesh a rich yel- 
low, firm, with a peculiar aromatic flavor not found in native plums. Adapted 
toa hot, dry climate; tree somewhat hardier than the Ben Davis apple. Sep- 

V tember. 

Pride of Waterloo—(Description by Charles Downing) ‘‘A new variety originated at 
Waterloo, N. Y., from the seed of the ‘Smith’s Orleans.’ Tree a vigorous, upright 
grower, very productive, and promises to be valuable for market and culinary pur- 
poses, branches smooth, reddish brown; fruit large, oval, narrowing a little to- 
wards the stalk, regular; skin light reddish purple with a thin blue bloom, and 
many brown dots; stalk of medium length; flesh deep yellow, juicy, sweet, 
sprightly.”’ ‘Tree proves to be perfectly hardy, and the great size and beauty of 

VY the fruit is sure to make it exceedingly popular. Middle of September. 


Purple Egg (Hudson River Purple Egg)—Described as one of the richest and finest 
flavored Plums we have; stone free; good size; resembles the German Prune—a 
little larger—with a nice bloom; good bearer and brings good price in market ; 

\ tree bears young. September. 

Quackenboss—Large, oblong, oval; deep purple; a little coarse ; sprightly, juicy, 
sweet and excellent ; adheres slightly to the stone ; tree a rapid, spreading grower 

\ and productive. Valuable for market. October. 


Reine Claude de Bavay— One of the best foreign varieties. Large as the Washington, 
roundish oval ; greenish, marked with red in the sun; fine flavor ; hangs long on 
\ tree ; vigorous and remarkably productive. Middle of September. 
Red Egg (Red Magnum Bonum)—Large ; red; firm flesh ; sub-acid. First of September. 
™ Shipper’s Pride—The fruit is of large size, nearly round ; it is what Mr. Charles Down- 
ing calls a semi-cling, of a handsome dark purple color, excellent for canning, and 
an unusually good shipper, arriving at its destination in good order, and keeping 
\ a long time in excelient condition. Middle of September. 


Shropshire Damson—Medium size; dark purple with thick bloom; flesh melting, 

juicy and tart ; tree a poor grower, and requires good care, but is very productive. 
y September. 

Smith’s Orleans—A large and good kind. Oval, reddish purple ; flesh firm, juicy and 

¥ good ; fine flavor. August and September. 

Strawberry—Tree a perfect dwarf and one of the hardiest, being of Western origin. 
Fruit a bright red, nearly as large as Wild Goose, and similar in quality, but ripen- 
ing fully three weeks earlier ; it is the earliest ripening plum grown, bears heavily 
and early, usually the first season after being transplanted. It is especially suit- 
able for the dooryard, as its dwarf habit of growth, its beautiful blossoms in the” 
spring, and its large crops of bright red fruit in the summer, all combine to make 
it the most ornamental of all the fruit trees. July. 
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SHIPPER’S PRIDE. 


\ 


Stanton—A seedling of latest introduction. Origin Albany Co,, N. Y. A remarkably 
strong, upright grower, hardy and very productive. Fruit nearly round, large, 
good. Superior for preserving and, on account of its late ripening, said to be one 
of the most valuable for market. Color dark blue purple. Nothing ripening as 


NV late is equal toit for eating from the hand, and for canning it is unsurpassed. Oct. 
Washington—A magnificent large, roundish plum; green, usually marked with red; juicy, 
Ny sweet and good ; tree vigorous, exceedingly productive ; one of very best. End Aug. 


Weaver—Fine size, good flavor, strong grower and wonderfully productive ; tree very 


hardy ; never injuring in even our severest winters. A good plum for the West 
\ and extreme North. August. 


Wild Goose—A good variety of the Chickasaw; medium; roundish oblong ; reddish 
XV yellow; flesh juicy and flavor pleasant. Tree a /vee grower. Ripens here middle Aug. 
Wolf—Prof. Budd says: ‘‘ This has been fruited more than 25 years in Iowa, yet has been 
but little known generally. Fruit nearly as large as Lombard and a perfect free 
stone. As to quality we find them superb for cooking and serving with sugar as 
we use peaches. Tree a good grower hardy, and is becoming very popular wher- 

Vv ever known, promising to lead all other native plums.’’ August. 


Yellow Egg (Yellow Magnum Bonum)—Very large, egg-shaped ; excellent for cooking; 
goou and productive. Last of August. 
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PEACHES. 


The ease with which peach trees may be cultivated, their comparative 
freedom from disease, the short period before they become productive, with 
the immense demand for the fruit and the facility with which it may be shipped 
to distant markets, make peach growing extremely profitable. ‘These facts 
are so well known that we will submit the experience of but two persons. 

To secure healthy, vigorous and fruitful trees, the ground must be kept 
clean and mellow, and it should receive an occasional dressing of wood ashes. 
It should be remembered that peaches are all borne on wood of the previous 
season’s growth, and that this makes it absolutely necessary to prune the 
‘trees yearly, to remove dead branches, and to let in light and air, and keep 
the trees in good shape, to produce bearing wood. ‘The soil should not be 
seeded to grass, but kept in constant cultivation. 

Mr. Arnold, of Starkey, N. Y., bought a fruit farm of fifty acres, about . 
one-half in peaches, and the balance in apples, cherries, grapes and berries. 
Price paid for farm, $11,000. In the fall of the same year he sold peaches to 
the amount of $5,000, the buyer doing his own packing and marketing. He 
also received over $1,000 from the other fruits, thus realizing more than half 
the purchase money of the farm during the first six months. 

S. D. Marshall, of Cleveland, Ohio, points out a peach orchard of about 
ten acres, purchased for $7,000, which yielded its owner $6,000 the first sea- 


, 500 after the purchase. 

Alexander—Medium to large size ; skin greenish white, nearly covered with deep rich 
red; flesh melting, juicy, sweet. Tree vzgorous and productive; ripens three 
weeks before Hale’s Early ; one of the largest and best of the extra early varieties, 
and valuable for market as well as for home use. 

Amsden—Medium to large size ; skin greenish white, nearly covered with purple in the 
sun ; flesh melting, juicy, sweet, very good; ripens at same time as the Alexander, 
and appears to be nearly, if not identical. 

Gooledge’s Favorite—lLarge; white with crimson cheek; flesh pale, melting and 
juicy, sweet and highly flavored; very fair. Last of August. 


7] 


Crawford’s Early—A magnificent, large, yellow peach, of good quality. Tree ex- 
vy g ge, y p g q 
ceedingly vigorous and prolific; its size, beauty and productiveness, make it one 
\ of the most popular varieties. Beginning of September. 


Crawford’s Late—A superb yellow peach; very large, productive and good ; ripens 
\; here about the close of the peach season. Last of September. 
_ Downing—Of large size, deep red; as early and quite as good as Amsden. 
“Early Barnard (Alberge Yellow)—Medium size ; deep yellow, nearly covered with dark 
red; flesh quite yellow, juicy and excellent; tree very hardy and productive. 
First of September. 
Early Beatrice—Fruit medium size, with a marbled red cheek ; flesh melting, very 
y juicy. First of August. 
Early Rivers—tLarge, pale straw color, with delicate pink cheek ; flesh melting, with 
a remarkably rich, racy flavor. August. 
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Early Canada—Nevw, very early, is a native of Jordan, Province of Ontario, Canada ; 
achance seedling, brought out by the late A. H. High. Ripens a month before 
Crawford’s Early. Good samples measure over seven inches in circumference ; 

Vv unusually hardy for a peach. ‘ 

Foster—This is one of the very best peaches of American origin ; was originated near 
Boston. Yellow freestone; it is a very large round peach, larger than Crawford’s 
Early, and of better quality, the fruit running uniform in size. Ripens a few days 
before Crawford’s Early. 

arfield, or Brigdem—Flesh yellow, very rich and juicy ; color deep orange red, be- 
coming dark red on the exposed side; very attractive ; foliage large, green, glossy 

Vv and peculiar. Middle of September. 

George IV.—Large ; white, with red cheek; melting, juicy and delicious. Moderate 

\ bearer. Last of August. . 

Hale’s Early—Medium size ; skin white, with dark rosy red next the sun; flesh green- 
ish white ; mild, sub-acid and very agreeable. roth to 15th August. 

Hills Chili—Fruit rather large, oblong; skin woolly, dull yellow ; flesh yellow, very 


a> 
\ rich and sweet ; stone small; tree very productive and hardy. Early October. 

Honest John—Above medium size ; nearly whité, with a fine blush; flesh nearly 
XN, white, juicy, rich and excellent. Last of August. 


Large Early York—A large and beautiful variety ; white with a red cheek ; flesh juicy 
and delicious ; tree vigorous and productive, one of the very best. End of Au- 


V gust and first of September. 
Lord Palmerston— Very large ; skin creamy white, with a pink cheek ; flesh firm, yet 
BY, melting ; very juicy and rich. Middle to last of September. 


Morris White—Medium ; straw color tinged with red; juicy and delicious ; productive. 
Middle of September. é 
ountain Rose—White flesh ; first quality; ripens same time as the Early York. 
Hangs on until well colored, and will entirely supercede the former as soon as 
V known among orchardists. 

New Globe—This new variety has been grown by O, R.Shearer & Co., on the Tuckerton 
Fruit Farm, in Berks County, Pa., with the old popular standards and many of 
the new sorts, and has proved superior to them all. Its size, beauty and flavor, 
have commended it so highly that it has brought for the past twelve years from 50 
to 100 per cent. more than the best of other varieties. It is a freestone, golden 
yellow, with a red blush covering half the surface of the peach ; globular in form ; 
flesh yellow, flavor luscious, and in quality best. It has produced specimens 
twelve inches in circumference. The tree is a good bearer, and an upright, com- 
pact, vigorous, healthy grower, lasting longer than any other kind in cultivation. 
The fruit ripens with Crawford’s Late, lastsa week longer, and on account of its 

Vv firmness is admirably adapted for distant markets. 

Oid Mixon Free—Targe ; yellowish white, deep red cheek ; flesh white, tender, with 
an excellent, rich, sugary, vinous flavor; a popular and valuable variety ; tree 

Vv vigorous and productive. Middle of September. 

Reeve’s Favorite—Targe ; oblong, skin deep yellow with orange cheek ; flesh juicy 
and buttery, very sweet, good; freestone. Middle of September. 

Salway—Fruit large, roundish ; deep yellow, with a rich marbled brownish red cheek ; 
flesh vellow, firm, juicy, rich and sugary. A new English variety, a good keeper 

Ww and promising highly as a late, showy market sort. First of October. 

Stevens’ Rareripe—Very productive and of high color; beautiful. Commences to 
ripen immediately after Late Crawford and continues three weeks. Last of Sep- 
tember and first of October. 
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Wschumaker—A very early peach of the Alexander type, and closely resembles it ; me- 
dium to large, bright yellow and crimson cheek. July. 


N Steadliey—New, said to be very late. Fruit very large, often four inches in diameter ; 


skin of a greenish white color; flesh white to the stone ; a very delicious peach. 
Its tendency to resist severe cold and bloom freely when others fail, has been fully 

V attested within the past five years. 

Stump the World—Very large, roundish ; skin white, with a bright red cheek ; flesh 
white, juicy and good. TL,ast of September. 

Susquehanna—Very large, handsome, rich yellow and beautiful red; flesh yellow, 

sweet, juicy, with a rich, vinous flavor. Middle of September. 

Ward’s Late—A fine late peach, resembling the Old Mixon ; flesh nearly white ; flavor 
excellent ; ripens with Crawford’s Late. 

Wager—Very large ; yellow, more or less colored on the sunny side ; juicy, and of fine 
flavor. First of September. 

Waterloo—A seedling originated in Waterloo, N. Y. The fruit is niedium to large size ; 
skin whitish green in the shade, marbled red deepening into dark purple crimson 
in the sun ; flesh greenish white, with an abundance of sweet, vinous juice. Ad- 
heres slightly to the stone ; a little earlier than Alexander. 

Wheatiand—Ripens between Early and Late Crawford, and larger than either of them. 
Hardy and very productive. First to middle of September. 

Wilder—wTree a very vigorous grower; hardy and productive. Fruit medium to large ; 

‘N round ; flesh very juicy and rich, Last of July. 

Willett—Flesh juicy and rich; color bright yellow, mostly covered with dark red. Mid- 
dle of September. 

\Yellow Rareripe—tlLarge; deep yellow, dotted with red ; melting and juicy, witha rich 

flavor. last of August. 


< 


< 


SELECT APRICOTS. 


The Apricot is one of the most beautiful and delicious fruits we possess ; 
and its value is greatly enhanced by the season of its ripening—between 
cherries and peaches. 

In a selection of choice garden fruits, it is quite indispensable. It suc- 
ceeds admirably trained in Espalier form, which will be found advantageous 
in small gardens, as it may occupy a house wall, fence or trellis, leaving the 
open ground for other trees. In cold sections, too, where the trees get win- 
ter killed, or the blossoms injured by the late spring frosts, these Espalier 
trees can easily be protected by mat or {board screens. ‘To protect against 
the curculio, see directions for the Plum. 


V Breda-— Fruit rather small, round; deep orange color ; rich and highly flavored ; one of 
the most desirable and reliable sorts; tree hardy and vigorous. Last of July. 
¥. Early Golden (Dubois)—Fruit small, roundish oval; pale orange; flesh yellow, rich 
and sweet. Ripens middle of July. 
W Moorpark—Fruit large size, round; deep orange or brownish red in the sun ; flesh firm, 
rich and juicy ; tree vigorous, but forming a short stout growth. Ripens early in 
August. 
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Peach—JLarge size, roundish ; skin yellow, with a brownish cheek ; flesh yellow, juicy, 
rich and high flavored; tree a good grower and productive; one of the best. 
Ripens in August. 


RUSSIAN APRICOTS. 


This famous and commendable fruit was first introduced to this country 
by the Russian Mennonites, not many years ago, and its prolific qualities as 
an annual and abundant bearer, and its hardy and fine form of growth, has 
already given it an unquestionable reputation. 

The following are select sorts, and have endured 30° below zero in Nebras- 
ka and given full crops of fruit. 


Alexander—Tree hardy, an immense bearer, fruit large, yellow, flecked with red, very 
\v beautiful, sweet and delicious. July. ’ 
Alexis—Tree bardy, an abundant bearer ; fruit yellow with red cheek ; large to very 
large; slightly acid, rich and luscious. July. 
Catherine—Tree hardy, vigorous and productive ; fruit medium, yellow ; mild sub-acid, 
\ good. July. 
Gibb-—Tree hardy and symmetrical, a good bearer ; fruit medium, yellow; sub-acid, rich 
juicy, the best early variety, ripening about with strawberries, a great acquisition. 
\ Last June. 
J. L. Budd—A hardy, strong grower and profuse bearer ; large white with red cheek ; 
sweet, juicy, extra fine, with a sweet kernel as fine flavored as the almond ; the 
\ best late variety and a decided acquisition. August. 
Nicholas—Tree hardy, a splendid bearer ; medium to large ; white, sweet and melting ; 
a handsome, valuable variety. July. 
NoTe.—We have also an unnamed seedling variety of good quality, and which com- 
pares very favorably with the above. 


SELECT NECTARINES. 


The Nectarine requires the same culture and management as the Peach, 
from which it differs only in having smooth skin like the Plum. It is pecu- 
liarly liable to the attacks of the curculio. The same remedy must be ap- 
plied as recommended for the Plum. 

~ Boston—Large, deep yellow with a bright blush and mottlings of red; sweet, with a pecu- 

liar, pleasant flavor; freestone; the largest and most beautiful variety known; hardy 
and productive. Sept. 

Early Violet—(Violet Hative)—Medium yellowish green, with a purple cheek; flesh pale 
green, melting, rich and high flavored; free. Last of August. 

Elruge—Medium, greenish yellow, with a dark-red cheek ; flesh greenish white, juicy 
and high flavored; excellent. Beginning of September. 

Red Roman—Greenish yellow and red; flesh greenish yellow, rich and good ; free. 
September. 
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The Quince is attracting a great deal of attention asa market fruit. 
Searcely any fruit will pay better in the orchard. ‘The tree is hardy and 
compact in growth, requires but little space, is productive, gives regular 
crops, and comes early into bearing. ‘The fruit is much sought after for can- 
ning for winter use. When put up in the proportion of about one quart of 
quinces to four of other fruit, it imparts to them a most delicious flavor. 

It flourishes in any good garden soil, which should be kept mellow and 
well enriched. Prune off all the dead and surplus branches, and thin out the 
fruit if bearing too ‘freely. 

v Champion—A variety, which originatedin Georgetown, Conn. ‘The fruit is fair, smooth 
and of fine quality, tree bears large crops, early and regularly. Alate keeper. In 
the north, sometimes it is necessary to ripen in the cellar. 

 Meech’s Prolific—The most prolific, of all known varieties ; ripens between the Orange 

and Champion. Bears very early, usually a full crop at three years ; quality unsur- 
passed and size large. 

range or Apple—This old and well established variety is too well known to need 

much of adescription, It is large, sometimes weighing a pound; orange shape and 
color when ripe; very little neck. One of the very best and most popular every- 
where. Ripens in October. 


Yo 


Rea’s Mammoth-—-A seedling of the Ovange; noted for its extreme beauty, size and 
productiveness. Tree a healthy, thrifty grower. One of the best. 


GRAPES. 


The vine comes quickly into bearing, yielding fruit usually the second year 
after planting ; requires but little space, and when properly trained, is an 
ornament to the yard, garden, or vineyard. 

The soil for the grape should be dry ; when not naturally so should be 
thoroughly drained. It should be deeply worked and well manured, always 
bearing in mind that it is an essential point to secure a warm, sunny expos- 
ure. 

The best grape vine trellis is probably the wire trellis, with four wires 
eighteen inches apart. When, however, it is not convenient to make a wire 
or other trellis, very good results are had with the old vineyard system of 
training to stakes. ‘The vines are planted six feet apart, in a place exposed 

- to the sun and protected from cold winds, if convenient, and are trained to an 
upright stake. This method is as simple as the cultivation of Indian corn. 
Often a large and uncomely rock may be converted to usefulness and beauty 
by planting a grape vine on its sunny side, and making use of the rock as a 


trellis. 
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To secure the best results, annual and careful pruning is essential. 
The following is regarded as the best method: commencing with a good strong 
vine, such as we furnish, permit it to grow the first season without pruning. 
In November or December following, cut back the growth, allowing but 
three or four buds to remain. The following spring, allow but two of the 
strongest buds to throw out shoots. These, in the fall will be from seven 
to ten feet long, and should be cut back to within four or five feet of the root. 
The next spring the vine should be fastened to the lower part of the trellis. 
When growth commences, pinch the bud so that the shoots will be from ten 
to twelve inches apart. As these grow train them perpendicularly to the 
second, third and fourth bars of the trellis, and in the fall the vine with its 
fruit will present the appearance shown in cut No. 1. No fruit should be al- 
lowed to set above the second bar of the trellis. 


During the season when the shoots have reached the upper part of the 
trellis, they may be pinched to pre- 
vent further growth. After the 
fruit is gathered, and the vine has 
shed its foliage, the canes should 
then be cut back to two buds, as 
shown in cut No. 2. ‘The follow- 
ing'spring allow but one bud to throw 
out a shoot, and treat as in the 
previous year. This system of prunings should be followed each year. 


After the vine has undergone the fall pruning it may be laid upon the 
ground ana covered with boughs, to protect it through the winter. Grape 
vines should be top dressed in the spring. 

Grapes niay be kept through 
the Winter, and even all the 
year, in small boxes holding 
three to five pounds, if placed 
in a.cool, dry room, of even temperature ; or they may be spread out to dry 
for two days and then laid in market baskets, and suspended in a cool, dry 
cellar. 


\ BLACK GRAPES. 


August Giant—A cross between Black Hamburg and Marion; a native frost grape. 
Bunches very large, with rather long and very strong stem ; berries black, very 
large, somewhat oblong. Fruit has adecided Hamburg flavor ; quite tender to the 
center, very rich and fine. Leaf strong and thick, and vine an enormous grower. 
Aug. 

_Champion—aA large grape, of medium quality. Its chief value consists in its earliness, 

Su rendering it a valuable sort to plant where the seasons are short. 

| Goncord—Bunches large ; fruit juicy, sweet and good; vine very hardy and vigorous. 
No variety is more universally popular. Middle to last of September. 
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Cortland (New)--Ocigin Cortland Co., N. Y. It is the earliest of any grape in | 
North America, having fruit of good quality, the clusters very compact and of 
fair size, berries quite large and sweet with a thin skin and very little pulp. Color | 
black. Free from mildew or rot and the vines require no protection in the coldest | 

Vv climate where grape vines grow. Season middle of August. 

Downing (Rickett’s) (New)—‘‘ Vine very vigorous ; productive, short jointed ; bunch 
very large (ten to twelve inches long), compact, shouldered ; berry large to very 
large, black; flesh firm, meaty, tender, sweet, rather rich ; very good. A promis- | 

\ ing market grape ; ripens with Concord. 

arly Wictor—This new extra early grape of Kansas origin is gaining a fine reputation | 
throughout the entire country. In bunch and berry it is rather below the aver- 
age, but ripens very early, and what is of special importance it is very pure in 
flavor with very little pulp and without a trace of foxiness, or other unpleasant |, 
taste ; while itis exceptionally sweet, sprightly and vinous, never cracks and ad- | 
heres firmly to the bunch. Further, the viue is hardier even than the Concord | 
and one of the few that resist mildew perfectly. Color black with a fine bloom. | 
Last of August. | 

Eaton (New)—Buuch very large, compact, shouldered ; berries very large, many one inch | 
in diameter, round, black, covered with a heavy blue bloom ; adheres firmly to | 
the stem ; skin thin, with no bad taste when eaten close ; pulp tender, separating | 
freely from the seeds. Very juicy, equal or superior to Concord in quality. Clus- 
ters weigh from 10 to 25 ounces. Vine very hardy, healthy and productive. 
Leaves large, thick, leathery. In season and foliage similar to Concord, and in | 

V growth, health and hardiness in every respect its equal. | 


Hartford Prolific—aA hardy, profuse bearing and tolerably good grape, ripening very 
early, and valuable on that account. Last of August. 
ives’ Seedling—Nardy, productive, with a tough acid centre. Valuable at the South. 
Jewel (New) — Described as follows: A| 
seedling of the Delaware. Bunch me- 
dium, often shouldered, compact ; berry | 
medium, black with bloom; skin thin, 
tough ; pulp tender, rich, spicy, quality 
best, equal to Delaware; vine vigorous, | 
hardy and productive. Season a week be-| 
fore Victor. MN 
Merrimac (Rogers’ No. 19)—Bunch medi- 
um to large; berry large, sweet and rich. \ 
Ripens early. 

Millis (New)—This variety was raised by 
Mr. William H. Mills, of Hamilton, Ont.,| 
by crossing Muscat Hamburg with Creve- 
ling. Bunch very large, compact, shoul- 
dered, some clusters weighing over twelve) 
ounces. Berry large, round, jet black, |V 
covered with a thick bloom; flesh firm, |Po 
meaty, juicy, breaking with a rich, 
sprightly flavor. Skin thick ; berries ad-| 
here firmly to the peduncle. Vine vig- |g, 
orous and productive; foliage large and 
healthy. Ripens about with the Concord, 
or a little later, and isa long keeper. 
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Moore’s Early—A new black grape of the highest order; is as hardy, productive 
and vigorous as Concord. Bunch large; berry large, of fine form and No. 1 

\ quality ; when fully known will be appreciated. August. 

‘Wilder (Rogers’ No. 4)—Bunch large, compact, shouldered; berry large, round, 
black ; flesh tender, slight pulp at centre, juicy, sweet. Ripens about with Con- 

\, cord. Vine vigorous, hardy and a good bearer. 

{Worden (Worden’s Seedling) —Bunches large handsome, double shouldered ; 

berries large, sweet, lively. Superior in flavor to the Concord and being ten days 

earlier it ripens well in cold localities. Vine very thrifty and vigorous ; perfectly 

hardy and a good bearer. It is very strongly recommended. 


y RED AND PURPLE GRAPES. 


Agawam (Rogers’ No. 15)—Vigorous and productive ; bunches large and quite com- 
) pact; berries large, dark red and juicy. Ripens about the first of October. 


Brighton—A cross between the Concord and Diana Hamburg ; it is equal or even bet- 
ter than the Delaware in flavor, with less pulp. Fruit large, resembling the Ca- 
tawba in form and color, strong grower and very hardy. Ripens with the Dela- 

“ware. 

Catawba—Bun ches large and loose; berries large, of a coppery red color, becoming 

purplish when well ripened ; laterthan Isabella; requires the most favorable soils 

and situations, good culture and warm season, to mature perfectly in Western 

New York. Last of September. 


Delaware—Vine rather of slender but free growth; proves hardy here and ripens a 
week earlier than Coxcord. Bunches small to medium; berries small and com- 
pact, light red with violet bloom, beautiful; sweet, juicy, and good to best, with 
distinct musky aroma. September. 


Jefferson—One of the Rickett’s Seedlings—purely anative. A cross between the Con- 
cord andIona. Fruit much like the Iona, being a large light red. Flesh meaty, 
juicy, tender and sweet. Vine a strong grower and very hardy; ripens a little 

Nv later than the Concord. 

Lindley (Rogers’ No. 9)—Bunch medium, somewhat loose ; berry medium to large, 

round ; color a rich shade of red, flesh tender, sweet, with a rich aromatic flavor ; 

ripens soon after the Delaware ; vine vigorous and productive. 


assasoit (Rogers’ No. 3)—Bunch medium, rather loose ; berry medium ; flesh ten- 
der and sweet; very good; one of the best flavored of the Rogers’. Early as 

\ Hartford. A desirable garden variety. 

oyer—A new, first-class, early red table grape from Ontario, Canada, of much value 
for its extrenie earliness and fine quality. It is a cross between the Delaware and 
some hardy native variety, but the berries are larger and darker in color, more 
resembling Catawba in tlie latter respect. The vine is productive, the bunch com- 
pact, medium sized and generally shouldered and the plant is free from mildew 
as Concord, and perfectly hardy, having endured 35° below zero without injury. 

W\)  Ripens two weeks before Concord. 


)Poughkeepsie Red—Described as averaging larger than Delaware, and to be of finer 


quality ; vine resembling it in wood and foliage, but a much better grower, and it 
V is said succeeds where the Delaware will not. Ripens early. 


alem (No. 22)—Buuch large and compact ; berry large, of a light chestnut or Catawba 
color, thick skinned, perfectly free from hard pulp; very sweet and sprightly, 
with a most exquisite aromatic flavor ; as early as the Delaware. Keeps well. 
First of September. 
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Ulster Prolific—Said to be a cross of the Catawba and a wild grape. Described as re- | 
sembling Catawba in size, color of berry and shape of cluster, and to be of good} 
quality, ripening early. Vine hardy, healthy and very productive. | 


Wyoming Red—An early, light red grape with ironclad vine and foliage ; always yield- 
ing enormous crops. It ripens with Delaware, which it resembles in appearance, 
though larger in bunch and berry. A valuable grape for market growing. 


WHITE AND GREEN GRAPES. 


Amber Queen—lIs very early, hardy, and a strong grower; amber color, but growing 
darker and richer to the fifteenth of September, when, by its heavy bloom, it oe 
comes a purple grape. August and September. 

Empire State—A seedling of the Hartford Prolific, fertilized with the Clinton. A good 
grower. Buuches large; from six to ten inches long, shouldered ; berry medium to 
large, roundish oval, color white, with very light tinge of yellow, covered with a| 
thick, white bloom ; leaf thick, smooth underside ; flesh tender juicy, rich, sweet 
and sprightly, with a slight trace of native aroma, continuing a long time in use; 
vine very hardy. Ripens with Concord. 

Lady-—Bunch and berry medium; berry light yellowish green, with a white bloom) 
skin thin ; pulp tender, Saat, rich, sprightly, vinous and quite free from any fou 
iness ; vine hardy, vigorous, resembling the Concord. Ripens early. 

¥ Martha—Bunches rather loose, shouldered ; berries large, round, pale yellow, sweet and 
juicy ; vine hardy, healthy and vigorous. Middle Sept. 


x Moore’s Diamond (New) --Originated by Jacob Moore. Described as ‘‘a pure native 
bunch large, comipact ; berry about the size of Concord ; color greenish white witli 
a yellow tinge when fully ripe; flesh juicy and almost without pulp; quality very 
¥ good. Vine vigorous and productive,’”’ First Sept. 
Niagara—This new purely native White Grape is a cross between Concord and Cassady, 
Hardy; as strong grower as Concord; earlier and better in quality. Bunches 
large; uniform; very compact. Enormously productive; a four-year old ving 
producing 140 clusters weighing from 8 to 16 ounces each. The most desirable 
White Grape ever produced. The Grape, for the million. 
Pocklington—lIs a seedling from Concord ; fruit a light golden yellow, clear, juicy am 
sweet to the center, with little or no pulp; bunches very large, sometimes shoul 
dered ; berries round, and thickly set. First of September. 


v Vergenmes—Originated in Vermont. Bunch of medium size, somewhat loose, not uni 
form; berry large, round; skin thick, tough, nearly red, overspread with a thie 
bloom ; flesh quite pulpy, flavor pleasant but not rich. Vine vigorous, hardy 
healthy and productive. Ripens with Concord. Keeps well. Possesses qualitie 
which render it desirable. 

Y Winchell (New)—A seedling raised in Vermont, and now offered for the first time 
Bunch and berry medium size ; color greenish white ; flesh tender, juicy ; qualit 
yery good. Vine vigorous and productive. Very early, ripening with Hartford|yd 
and is the earliest white grape. It will no doubt prove to be valuable ou accoun 
of its extreme earliness combined with good quality and healthy habit, 


SMALL FRUITS 


_ The small fruits, such as Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Goose- 
berries, Currants, etc., ripening from first of June till, fall, are everywhere 
capable of successful cultivation, and yield large returns at comparatively 
jallexpense. They should have a place in every garden. Since the in- 
oduction of the self-sealing jars and cans, and also evaporators, they can be 
throughout the year almost as fresh as when gathered. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


They should be planted in rows six or eight feet apart, with the plants 
lree to four feet in the rows. Keep the ground light and rich. The canes 

ould be pinched back when they have reached four feet in height (this will 
e the growth of side shoots), and then should be cut back in the spring 
hree or four eves. Keep the canes for fruiting tied up to stakes, and the 
erfluous canes cut out.. 


am—Of medium size, jet black, sweet, melting tothe core. Plant hardy and very 
prolific, A fine early variety. 
Cluster—Medium to large; of best quality, sufficiently firm to ship, although 
sweet and having no hard core. Plant vigorous, hardy, healthy and productive ; 
ripens about with Wilson’s Early. 
Harvest—Of small size, fair quality and very early; plant vigorous and produc- 
tive. Appears to be tender. 
Very large and very early. Perfectly hardy, a strong grower and great bearer, pro- 
4, ducing larger and sweeter berries than any other sort. 

‘ittatinny—Large, black, sweet ; soft when black ; ripens up gradually like the Law- 
ton. One of the best except in northern sections. 
(on—Fruit very large and black, and of excellent quality ; an abundant bearer. 
} Stone's Hardy— Originated in Illinois. Itissaid to have endured 40° below zero unin- 
© jured, and never fails to bear a good crop, even when others are killed down to the 
ground, It is an upright, vigorous grower, stocky and short jointed, ripens early 
_ and is extremely hardy. The berry is a glossy black color, good quality, and 
\ ripens a little later than Snyder. 
n ler—Extremely hardy, enormously productive, medium size; no hard, sour core ; 
only half as many thorns as Lawton or Kittatinny, and they are nearly straight 
Vv and short. 
aylor—One of the largest blackberries grown. Fruit of the best quality, melting and 
without core ; very productive, and as hardy as the Snyder. 
usetts Thorniess—Fruit of medium size, oblong, oval, moderately firm ; sweet 
and good, and less acid than any blackberry we have seen. It is a good eeapes ; 
ships well. It is also very hardy, and comparatively free from thorns. 
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Wilsom’s Early—Old, and has done its share of good for the country, Ripens early and | 
matures its whole cropjin two weeks; familiar everywhere ; good. ‘| 
\ Wilson’ Jumior—Combines} many good qualities: szze, ear/iness and productiveness. 
Canes are hardier,than the old Wilson and its capacity for yielding is extraordin- 

ary. It is also without double or rose blossoms. The fruit in all respects, both as 
regards appearance and market properties, fully equals its parent. | 


DEWBERRIES 


OR 


RUNNING BLACKBERRIES. 


\ 


Lucretia—This is one of the low-grow- | 
ing, trailing blackberries; in  earli- | 
ness, size and quality equals any of | 
the tall-growing sorts. The plant is | 
perfectly hardy, healthy and remark- | 
ably productive, with very large, showy 
flowers. The fruit, which ripens early, 
is often one and one-half inches long, 
by one inch in diameter ; soft and sweet, 
luscious throughout, with no hard core. i 
It has proved highly satisfactory wher- 
ever tried, and many say it is the best 
of the blackberry family. | 
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RASPBERRIES. 


Succeeding the strawberry crop they are valuable for the dessert, for 
marketing and preserving. The Black Caps are immensely productive ; the 
red and yellow sorts are not quite as prolific, but they command a high price 
and pay well, as they always find ready sale even in a village market, and 
are much used for canning, alone or mixed with currants. 

Plant on strong soil, manure freely, cultivate well or mulch heavily, For 
field, rows 6 feet apart, 4 feet in the row. Pinch off the canes when three 
feet high, and prune back laterals the following spring within 12 or 18 inches 
of the cane. In garden culture, tie up to a single stake. Cut out old wood 
early in spring each year. Cover tender varieties in winter by bending and 
throwing earth on the tops. 


aN RED RASPBERRIES. 
and ywine1 large, scarlet berry, firm and beautiful ; bears transportation well, but 
Vv not quite equal to some others in quality. 

Clarke—Another highly valuable sort, which has proved perfectly hardy. Bush a 

} strong, rich grower ; fruit large, beautiful light scarlet, and of the most delicious 

; flavor. Commences to ripen with the earliest, and keeps in bearing till late in the 

summer. 

{Crimson Beauty—This is one of the “earliest and firmest of the large, productive red 

; raspberries.”’ ‘‘ It is of very large size, bright, glossy scarlet, round to oblong ; 

, earlier than the Turner, of a more pleasant, sprightly flavor equally as hardy, 

f more productive, and of much larger size.”’ 

\Cuthbert—A variety of the greatest excellence. One of the few kinds that may be pro- 

nounced perfectly hardy. The canes are tall and vigorous, and enormously pro_ 
ductive. Berries very large, conical; rich crimson; very handsome, and so firm 
that they can be shipped hundreds of miles by rail without injury. Flavor rich, 
luscious, best; commences to ripen moderately early, and holds on until all 

“others are gone. 

|Hansell—One of the very earliest and most desirable of Red Raspberries ; color bright 

scarlet ; quality excellent; very productive. Its great earliness causes it to bring 

the highest price in market, 

(Herstine—Fruit Jarge ; oblong; crimson, moderately firm ; juicy, flavor sub-acid and 

\ svery good; an abundant bearer ; season early to medium, 

‘Highland Hardy—Plants very hardy and thrifty ; unusually productive ; succeeds on 

almost any soil, and ripens the fruit very early ; berry good size; bright red, and 

\ sufficiently firm for shipping. Valuable for market. 

| Mariboro—A strong grower, with heavy canes and laterals; hardy. Fruit very large ; 

bright crimson, holding its color well. An exceedingly early variety, and a vig- 

orous heavy bearer, of excellent quality. A truly reliable acquisition. 

'Philadelphia—Medium to large; dark red; firm, mild, sub-acid, fair flavor; stands 
erect, strong and stocky ; dark red or purple, with large, thick, rough foliage ; very 
hardy and wonderfully productive. A valuable and reliable sort requiring no pro_ 

-¥y tection in winter. 

|Rancocas—New, among the early varieties what Cuthbert is among the late. Very 
vigorous. Ripensits fruit in a short time, making it a valuable market sort. 
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Reliamce—Large, roundish; dark red; firm, witha pleasant, sprightly acid flavor ; 
hardy, vigorous and very productive ; may be described as an improved ‘‘ Phila- 
delphia.’’ A valuable sort. 

Shaffer’s Colossal—Colossal both in bush and berry. Carriesto market well; excellent 
to dry and unsurpassed for canning. Berry dark crimson in color and excellent 
in quality ; a very valuable variety. Does not sucker, but roots from tips like 

v Black Caps. 

Turner—This is one of the hardiest, best shipping red raspberries known ; very produc- 

tive, and one of excellent quality. 


YELLOW RASPBERRIES. 


Brinckle’s Orange—lT,arge, orange yellow ; beautiful and delicious ; plant tender, but 
when protected, very productive. 


Golden Garolime (Caroline Yellow)—A yellow cap variety, medium to large; a rich 
orange color ; moderately firm, very hardy and prolific ; a valuable garden variety 
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NY BLACK CAPS. 

Davidson’s Thornless—Scarcely a thorn onit. This, alone, is sufficient to make it 
very desirable indeed, but we may add, also, that it has proved to be a week ear- 
lier than the “‘Doolittle,”’ fully equal in size of berry and as hardy. Very sweet and 

“ finely flavored. 

Gregg—This new and popular berry is the largest and handsomest as well as one of the 
most productive black caps, now before the public. A strong, vigorous grower, is 
perfectly hardy ; stands heat and drouth remarkably well, and produces enormous 
crops of large jet-black berries, which being almost entirely free from the bloom 
so objectionable in the Mammoth Cluster and others of the cap variety, on this ac- 
count bring the highest price in market. It is very firm and can be shipped long 

Vv distances without injury. Ripens about with the Mammoth Cluster. 

Saale Cluster—Fruit black, with a rich purple bloom ; large and very productive. 

hio—A very hardy and productive variety ; ripens between the earliest and latest. It 
is a seedling of Doolittle, and is very popular where known. It has great endur- 
ance, bearing longer in the same patch than any other. For market and drying 

Vv it is very valuable. : 

Souhegan—Large, black, without bloom and of medium quality ; plant very hardy and 

Y a great bearer. Ripensa little before Mammoth Cluster. 

Tyler—A variety of undoubted merit. Fruit of best quality and a very prolific bearer. 


STRAWBERRIES, 
First of the small fruits in June comes the strawberry. The profits which 
may result from its cultivation, when properly conducted, are enough to sat- 
isfy the highest expectations. 
Plant in the spring (or in the South, either fall or spring), on good 
ground, deeply worked and well manured. Vegetable manure (muck, rotted 
turf, wood soil, ashes, etc.) is the best. Bone dust is excellent. Set in 3 
feet rows, 15 inches apart in row for field culture, and 15 inches each way for 
garden, leaving a pathway at every third row. Keepin hills with runners 
cut. Cultivate clean, mulch late in the fall, uncover crown early in spring, 
reniove mulch after fruiting, and spade in light dressing of manure. Some 
varieties of strawberries like the Crescent have an imperfect or ‘‘pistillate’’ flower, 
and unless planted by the side of a variety having a perfec? flower they will be en- 
\, tively barren of frutt. 

Bidwell—One of the very best, abundantly productive, full average size, excellent flavor 
\ and one of the earliest. Flowers perfect. 

Bubach (No. 5)-—Strong, rampant grower, like the Crescent, only making plants and 


foliage of twice the size ; healthy and free from rust ; very productive of large 
bright scarlet berries, rather soft, and of fair quality ; ripens early, and succeeds 


\ either on light or heavy soil; a valuable market variety. Pistillate. 
Charles Downing—Fruit large, scarlet, regular, conical ; flesh firm, fine rich flavor ; 
\% adapted to a great variety of soils, like the Wilson. One of the best. Flowers 
perfect. 


Crescent Seedling—Medium, conical, bright scarlet, very uniform in size. A beauti- 
ful berry, commencing to ripen with Wilson’s Albany, and continuing in fruit 
longer. The plants are wonderful in growth, taking entire possession of the 
ground to the exclusion of weeds and grass. It appears alike at home on all soils. 
Pistillate. 
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Goionei Cheney—a large scarlet berry ; plant strong, robust grower ; bearing the fruit 
well up from the ground. As prolific as the Wilson. Pistillate. 

Green Prolific—Fruit large, uniform, round, orange scarlet, of good flavor, plant 
NY strong ; with deep green, shining leaves; a great aud long bearer. Pistillate. 
Jessie—Recently introduced from Wisconsin ; plaut a strong robust grower, similar to 

Sharpless. In most soil it is a robust, healthy plant; long stout fruit stalks hold 
the fruit well up from the ground ; derries of largest size, medium to dark red 
color all the way through ; firm and solid and of most excellent quality ; very few 
small berries and none of the largest ones, of irregular shape ; it will rank No. 1 
for the family garden or for market. Flowers perfect. 

‘Jewell—A native of Connecticut ; makes so few runners that it is hard to propagate ; 
when planted in rich, deep soil, and given the highest culture, it produces enor- 
mous crops of very large berries, of deep glossy scarlet color. Pistillate. 

Manchester—A moderately vigorous plant, one of the most productive of large to very 
large berries ; of perfect globular form, uniform size, pale scarlet color, and good 
quality, and as they hold their size well up to the last picking, it is one of the 

\ most profitable market varieties. Pistillate. 

Monarch of the West—Fruit very large; with good cultivation produces fruit of mam- 
moth size; color bright red, and of good quality ; rather soft for shipping. 

\ Flowers perfect. 

Sharpless—This is one of the very best varieties. Large in size, delicious flavor ; good 
bearer, bright color. Specimens exhibited weighed 1% ounces and measured 
seven inches in circumference. Has been thoroughly tested and is grown and 

\y recommended by our largest nursery growers in the country. Flowers perfect. 

‘Warfield (No. 2)—New. Originated in Illinois, and has created quite a sensation among 
the market growers where it is known. Plant is very vigorous, blooms very early, 
and bas such tall, rank foliage as to protect the bloom from early frosts ; fruit of 
medium size, perfect form, bright red color, fair quality, and very firm ; promises 
to be even more productive than the Crescent. Strongly recommended as a 

Vy market variety. Pistillate. 

Wilson’s Albany—Large, conical, dark red, firm, hardy ; prolific, rather acid. Succeeds 
everywhere. Flowers perfect. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


AMERICAN GOOSEBERRIES. 


Until the last few years we have had no Gooseberries of large size, except 
the English sorts ; which, however excellent on strong soils—where they are 
still the finest that can be grown—are not adapted to cultivation on lighter 
soils. Seedlings of American origin have been introduced which are per- 
fectly free from mildew, and have proved hardy, of excellent quality, and 
great productiveness wherever planted. No fruit is more sure, and every- 
body can have an abundance who will plant. They usually commence to 
bear the next year after planting. 

The gooseberry requires a severe annual pruning, the heads kept well 
thinned out, a good top dressing of short manure applied in spring, to be 
forked into the ground after the fruit 1s off ; this acts as a mulch, and tends 
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to prevent mildew. It thrives best on a deep rich soil ; a rather moist loca- 
tion being desirable. 

Downing—Fruit much larger than Houghton; roundish, light green, with distinct 
veins ; skin smooth ; flesh soft, juicy and very fine flavored. Vigorous and pro- 
\ ductive. The most valuable American sort. 
Houghton —A vigorous grower ; branches rather slender : very productive ; not subject 
to mildew ; fruit of medium size ; skin smooth, pale red; flesh tender and good. 
‘ Smith’s Improved—Grown from theseed of Houghton ; fruit large, oval; light green ; 
flesh moderately firm, sweet and very good; plant vigorous and productive. 


ENGLISH GOOSEBERRIES, 
Like all other small fruits, are greatly benefitted by being mulched 
during the summer, that is, covering the ground all around them deep with 
some non-conducting material, which keeps the soil cool and damp. We 


INDUSTRY GOOSEBERRY. 


have seen the best results from spreading coal ashes around, as much asa 
bushel to each bush; chip manure or muck will answer. Mulching is good 
on all soils, and greatly prolongs the season of fruitage, as the crop does not 
dry up from the effect of heat and drouth. Remember the land should be 
well manured annually for all kinds of gooseberries. 
‘ Crown Bob—TLarge, roundish oval, red, hairy ; of first quality. 
Industry—The best English Gooseberry yet introduced, of vigorous, upright growth, a 
greater cropper than any known variety and showsno sign of mildew; berries 
of the largest size, one and one-half inches in diameter, and of the most excellent 


\ flavor, both pleasant and rich ; color when fully ripe, dark red. Most valuable for 
market or garden, 


Whitesmith—[Large, roundish oval, yellowish white, slightly downy ; of first quality. 
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CURRANTS. 


Ripe just before raspberries are gone, continuing in prime order for sey- 
eral weeks ; there is no more useful fruit than the currant, and it is among 
the easiest to cultivate. 

Plant in rows four feet apart each way, if practicable. Light and air 
will do as much to enhance the value of currant bushes as with other plants. 
Keep the ground mellow, free from weeds, and in a good state of fertility, 
and prune freely every spring. Should the currant worm appear, dust a lit- 
tle white hellebore powder, from a small, coarse bag, over the bushes when 
the leaves are damp. In some instances it may be necessary to repeat this 
process, but the trouble and expense of exterminating the worm is trifling, 


, Uf the powder is applied as soon as the worms appear. 
'Black Naples—Very large, black ; rich, tender, and excellent for jellies and wines. 
; Very. productive. 

‘Cherry—Very large, deep red; rather acid, bunches short ; plants erect, stout, vigorous 
and productive. 

\/ Grandall-—A new black currant, originated in Kansas by R. W. Crandall, supposed to 

bea hybrid from the Cherry Currant, crossed with a wild currant, a species of the 
Ribes Aureum. By far the largest of all the black currants. It ranges in size 
from the very largest Cherry. currant to the size of the Concord grape. Berries % 
inches in diameter are very common, while many measure 34 cf an inch. In 
quality most excellent, with a flavor peculiar to itself and liked by everyone who 
has tried it, in pies, jam or jelly, with none of the peculiar flavor of English black 
currants so disagreeable to many tastes. It is perfectly hardy in every respect, 
withstanding severe spring frosts when in full bloom and followed by a full crop 
of fruit, while red, white and black currants were entirely destroyed. It roots very 
deeply which enables it to withstand successfully severe extremes of both cold 
and drouths. A vigorous and early bearer. Ripens middle of July and continues 
until middle of August. Its large size, handsome color, attractive appearance and 
superior quality, will sell the fruit at a high price. This added to its marvelous 
productiveness will make it one’of the most profitable market fruits. 

'Y Fay’s Prolific—Has been carefully cul- 
tivated for the past ten years along 
side of all the popular varieties, and 
proved by far the most prolific of all 
red currants. As compared with the 
Cherry currant, Fay’s Prolific 1s EQUAL 
IN SIZE, BETTER FLAVOR, WITH MUCH 
LESS AcID. It is one of the few good 
things that will sustain all the claims 

* made?for it. 
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Lee’s Prolific—An English production of great value. The fruit is large and of su_ 
perior quality ; the bush is a vigorous grower and enormously productive, render- 
a ing it very profitable. 
La Versaillaise—A French variety, closely resembling the Cherry. Large, red, beau- 
tiful, productive ; valuable for market and home use. 
Red Dutch—An old and well known sort, of good quality and very productive. 
\ Victoria—Large, bright red, with very long bunches ; late, a good bearer. Very de_ 
sirable. 
Vv White Dutch—Well known, of medium size and excellent quality. 
\, White Grape—Very large, mild and excellent ; the best tablevariety. This is very dis- 
tinct from the White Dutch. 


MULBERRIES. 


The Mulberry is a very ornamental tree in garden or lawn, with its large, 
green, glossy foliage ; and some newer varieties are worthy of general culti- 
vation for their fruit alone. 


yy RUSSIAN MULBERRY. 


Downing’s Everbearing—Tree very vigorous and productive, continuing in bearing a 
long time ; color blue black ; flesh juicy, rich, sugary, with a sprightly vinous 
flavor. 

New American—Fruit of the largest size, black, delicious in flavor. An attractive 
lawn tree, with very large leaves ; of rapid growth; hardy. 


Russian—Tuis valuable fruit and ornamental tree was brought to this country by the 
Russisn Mennonites, and trees, the seed of which were planted in 1875, are now 
standing and have borne full crops since they were two yearsold. The tree is per- 
fectly hardy with leaves resembling the oak. One of the most ornamental trees 
for the lawn, while the fruit is as fine as the Blackberry and fully as productive. 


White—Commonly cultivated for silk. Fruit not equal to the black sorts. 


— 
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ASPARAGUS. 


A rather dry, sandy soil is preferable, but any soil will do where water 
does not lie near or on the surface. In garden culture, plant in rows two 
feet apart, the plants ten inches apart. In field culture, plant in rows 41% 
feet apart, and two feet apart in rows. Set so that the crowns of the roots 
are five to six inches below the surface, and cover with but two inches of 
soil, filling up the rest bv degrees during the first season while cultivating. 
Before winter cover the bed with a dressing of manure. An occasional dress- 
ing of salt is very beneficial. Clean culture and hberal annual dressing of 
manure are the basis of success and longevity of the plantation. 


Giamt—This is the old and well known popular variety, tender and very rich. 


Conover’s Golossal—This variety is much superior in size and quality to any other, 
being remarkably tender and fine flavored. 


RHUBARB OR PIE PLANT. 


Deep, rich, moist soil is best, but it is such a strong, vigorous-growing 
plant, it will thrive almost anywhere. Plant in rows four feet apart, and 
the plants three feet apart. Set the roots so that the crowns are but about 
an inch below the surface. Rhubarb is a gross feeder ; the more manure it 
is given, the larger and finer the yield. 


Myatt’s Linmzeus—Harly, very large, tender and delicately flavored; requires less 
sugar than other sorts. 

Victoria—This variety, if planted ina rich soil and properly cultivated, will produce 
tender stalks three feet long, and from one to two inches in diameter. 

Wine Plant—The large size, fine texture and superior quality of this new variety over 
the old cultivated ‘‘ Pie Plants’’ cannot be conceived by those who have never 
grown it. We have grown stalks frequently, with good cultivation, as thick as a 
man’s wrist, and from threeto four feet in length. In addition to its superior 
quality for culinary purposes both when used fresh or for canning, it can be 
pressed and the juice made into a healthful wine, which for medicinal purposes or 
as a pleasant beverage, is considered superior to the best sherry wines. 


SCIONS OF FRUIT TREES. 


Can be furnished of leading varieties, at the most reasonable prices, 
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NUTS AND MISCELLANEOUS FRUITS. 


» Butternut—A native species. Wood light color. Tree handsome. 

’ Chestnut, American—Our native species. Smaller than the Spanish, but sweeter. 

~ Chestnut, Spanish—Produces nuts of very large size aud good flavor. 

‘. Figs—Black Ischia, Brown Turkey, Celestial and White Marseilles. 

‘ Filhert, American—Smaller and with a thicker shell than the English, but of good 
flavor ; hardy and productive. 


» Filbert, English—The fruit of these is so much larger and better flavored than our na- 
tive species, as to give them the preference for cultivation over the latter, in locali- 


\ ties where they will succeed. 


Oranges and Lemons—Several varieties. 

o Walnut, Black—The well-known uative species, hardy, prolific and valuable. The 
timber in point of durability is difficult to excel. 

N Walnut, English—This rich and fine flavored nut is quite hardy.with us, and makes a 

vigorous growth. Well worthy of cultivation. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


After the orchard is planted, the grape vines set, and the strawberry bed 
prepared, the planter, if he is given to culture and refinement, and has the 
means and inclination, proceeds to bring about him shade and color. The de- 
ciduous tree and shrub, the evergreen, the rose and the bulb—all find their 
appropriate places, and in due season will yield an abundant harvest—not 
measured by dollars and cents, indeed, but of that which ministers to higher 
and more enduring wants than any that the most luscious fruits can satisfy. 

But so much depends on the right selection and grouping of kinds suit- 
ed to a particular place and to each other, that very often he who is successful 
with an orchard makes a failure with a dooryard. We cannot pretend with- 
in the brief limits of a Catalogue to insert an essay on Landscape Gardening, 
but we may present a few brief hints, gathered from experience and from 
standard worss on the subject, which will assist the planter in making his 
place beautiful, and perhaps prevent serious mistakes. 

We also present a classified list of trees and shrubs, giving their most 
prominent characteristics, etc., which will be found very useful in selecting 
and grouping the kinds desirable for different locations. 

Where grounds are of sufficient size, gravel walls and drives, properly 
laid out, add much to the beauty of the lawn. 

Put as much of your ground in grass as possible. Nothing is more beau- 
tiful ; nothing more easy to keep in order—thanks to the mower. 

A few flower beds cut in the sward are better than a large flower garden. 
Put these near the house and near the walk, so that they can be reached 
easily at any moment. 

Do not scatter the trees over the whole ground. Put them in the corn- 
ers and at the sides. Make little groups of the smaller ones and of shrubs. 
Whether your place is large or small, this will insure you a beautiful piece of 
unbroken lawn, and wonderfully aid the weekly use of the mower, 

Plant the larger. trees where you wish them to stand permanently. 
Smaller trees and shrubs may be massed more thickly, and gradually 
thinned out from year to year. This will supply you with finely rooted 
plants to set elsewhere. 

In planting, observe the rules given for fruit trees. Shrubs had better be 
cut back severely, as stronger shoots will then be sent up. Keep all new plant- 
ings well cultivated or mulched the first year or two ; after that the grass 
may be allowed to grow among them. Pruning must be varied according to 
the habit of the plant. Those that flower on the new wood like the Althea, 
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may be pruned every spring, removing most of the previous year’s growth ; 
those that bloom on last year’s wood, like the Deutzia and Weigela, should 
have the shoots carefully thinned out, retaining the most vigorous. Straggling 
growers, like Japan Quince and Forsythia, should be pinched back several 
times during season of growth. 


HEDGES. 


THE IDEA OF PLANTING HEDGES FOR USE AND ORNAMENT, AND 
* SCREENS FOR THE PROTECTION OF ORCHARDS, FARMS AND GARDENS, 
IS A PRACTICAL ONE, AND RAPIDLY BECOMING APPRECIATED. Ina recent 
trip among some very intelligent farmers and fruit growers, we noticed that 
many of them had planted belts of NoRWAY SPRUCE along their entire north 
and west lines. They were at once beautiful and perfect as wind-breaks. 
The owners told us that they considered their farms worth ten dollars per acre 
more in consequence. 

They serve not only asa protection against the fierce winds, but there is 
much less trouble from the blowing off of fruit. Some writers tell us that 
the temperature is warmer in the vicinity of Evergreens. However this may 
be, we know that our gardens are earlier, and that our fruits ripen better 
when protected by such screens. Nothing can be more beautiful than orna- 
mental hedges of Evergreens, or shrubs well kept and pruned to serve as 
boundary lines between neighbors, or as divisions between the lawn or gar- 
den, or to hide unsightly places. By using medium sized plants, a hedge 
can be made as cheaply as a good board fence can be built, and then, with a 
little care, it is becoming every year more and more ‘‘a thing of beauty.”’ 
We all know that such hedges continue a principal attraction in our best 
kept places. 

In the present and constantly increasing scarcity of timber for fences, we 
must have some plant of universal adaptation for hedges. Many plants have 
been tried, and although some of them have proved partially successful in 
certain localities, nothing has been found that seemed to be so well adapted 
to general planting as the Honey Locust. We believe that the Honry 
Locust combines all the required qualities. It is perfectly hardy, of strong 
growth, and will grow in almost any soil. It also readily submits to the 
necessary pruning, so that it can easily be made to assume any desired shape, 
and being covered with long, hard and very sharp thorns, makes a close, 
firm, and almost impenetrable barrier, that will turn any ordinary farm stock. 
The Osage Orange is very useful where hardy. Among the plants adapted 
to ornamental hedges, the NORWAY SPRUCE TAKES THE FIRST PLACE. We 
would also recommend, for more variety, the Japan Quince, Althea, Bur- 
berry, Privet, Box, Red Cedar, Hornbeam and a few other plants. 

To plant hedges of evergreens, when plants are two feet high or over, 
no previous special preparation is necessary, only that the ground is reason- 
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ably upland enough to be suitable for hedge purposes. Plow with two horses 
a furrow along where the hedge is to be planted and then plow back along 
same furrow throwing out, and leaving a ridge of about six inches in the 
centre of the dead furrow. Set a line so that it will come directly over said 
furrow and at such a height as not to interfere with the workmen ; then with 
spade throw out under the line deep enough so that plants will be two 
inches deeper than in nursery. Place plants 22 inches apart in the row, put- 
ting mellow earth around the roots. If ground is hard clay, sand must be 
drawn, and two or three shovelsful put around the roots of each plant and 
then fill up with soil. Keep well cultivated first season and if dry weather, 
should be watered occasionally. By this method a spruce hedge can be set, 
even after removing an old fence, without previous preparation. 


TREES, SHRUBS, ETC., FOR ORNAMENT. 


The following is a classified list of the most desirable trees, shrubs, etc., 
arranged in groups presenting their most prominent characteristic, a detailed 
description of which will be found in this catalogue under their proper head- 
ings. 

Flowering Shrubs—Altheas, blue, purple, red, white and pink. Almond, pink 
aud white. Calycanthus or Sweet-scented Shrub. Currants, crimson and yellow flower- 
ing. Deutzia, white and rose. Hydrangea, pink and white. Plum, double flowering, 
pink. Japan Quince, red and white. Spireas, white and rose. Syringa, white. Snow- 
ball, white. Viburnum Plicatum, white. Wiegela, rose and white. 

Variegated and Golden-Leaved Trees and Shrubs—Sambucus, Aurea, Spirea 
Aurea, Weigela, Variegated, Cornus Elegantissma and Variegated Althea. 

Flowering Trees—Magnolias, white and purple. Judas Tree, pink. Peach,pink and 
white. Laburnum, yellow and purple. Fringe Tree, white and purple. Honeysuckle 
Tartarian, red and white. Horse Chestnut, red and white. Cherry, white. Catalpa, 
white and purple. Thorns, scarlet aud white. 

Gut-Leaved Trees—Imperial Cuf-Leaved Alder, Fern-Leaved Beeeh, Cut-Leaved 
Birch, Wier’s Cut-Leaved Maple. 

Purple and Scarlet-Leaved Trees and Shrubs—Purple-Leaved Beech, Pur- 
ple-Leaved Berberry, Purple-Leaved Birch, Purple-Leaved Elm, Purple-Leaved Oak, 
Purple-Leaved Plum, Purple Norway and Sycamore Maples. 

Deciduous Upright Trees—Sugar, Norway and Sycamore Maples. European 
and Oak-Leaved Mt. Ash, American Chestnut, Salisburia, Elm, European and White- 
Leaved Lindens, i 

Weeping Trees—Willow, Kilmarnock, Birch, Cut-Leaved Weeping Pendula and 
Young’s Weeping, Kuropean Ash and Mt. Ash, Linden, Dwarf Weeping Cherry, Poplar, 
Camperdown Elm. 

Evergreems—Aimong the Shrubs are Mahonia Aquifolia, yellow blossoms; Yews 
in variety ; Rhododendrons, rose, purple and white color; Tree Box, often used for 
shearing Mmto fantastic shapes ; Dwarf Arbor Vitee; Dwarf or Mountain Pine; hardy 
and fine colored, 
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HEDGE PLANTS. 


EVERGREEN. DECIDUOUS, 
Arbor Vitae, assorted sizes. Pyrus Japonica. 
Norway Spruce, i : Honey Locust. 
Dwarf Box, for edging. Osage Orange. 
Hornbeam. 


DECIDUOUS TREES. 


Alder, ( Alnus.) 

EuROPEAN, (Glutinosa)—A tree of rapid growth, suitable for damp soils, but 
thriving well anywhere. 

IMPERIAL CuT-LEAVED, (Lascinala Imperialis)—A very striking and beautiful 
tree, with delicately and deeply cut leaves; hardy, and of vigorous growth ; 
one of the finest cut-leaved trees in cultivation. 

Apple, (Pyrus Malus. ) 

CHINESE DOUBLE FLOWERING, (.Spectablilis)—Very showy and ornamental, beau- 

tiful double rose-colored flowers. 
Ash, (Fraxinus. ) 

EuROPEAN, (£celsior)—A lofty tree with pinnate foliage and spreading head. 

GoLp-BARKED, (Aurea) —Growth irregular ; very ornamental in winter. 

WILLOW-LEAVED, (Salicifolia)—A rapid, stout growing tree, with narrow, wavy 
leaves ; very ornamental. 

Beech, (Fagus. ) 

FERN-LEAVED, (Hetrophylia)—Tree of beautiful habit, and delicate fern-like 
foliage ; a splendid lawn tree. 

Cut-LEAVED, (Laciniata)—A very beautiful tree, with deeply cut leaves and a re- 
markably fine foliage. 

PURPLE-LEAVED, (Purpurea)—Very dark purple foliage ; highly ornamental, and 
when planted on lawns with evergreens and other trees, it has a most happy 
effect. 

Birch. 

PURPLE-LEAVED, (Purpurea)—New ; very striking and attractive; an elegant 
lawn tree; leaves very dark glossy purple. 

Common WuirE, (A/ba)—A well known variety, with silvery white bark, smooth 
leaves and pliant branches. 

Cherry, (Cerasus. ) 

LARGE DOUBLE-FLOWERING, (Mag. /lora Plena)—A variety of the heart cherry, 

with pretty double white flowers. 


Chestnut (Castanea. ) ; 
AMERICAN SWEET—A magnificent forest tree, with deep rich foliage, and well- 


known fruit ; is exceedingly valuable as a timber tree. 
EUROPEAN or SPANISH—A European sort, bearing larger nuts than the native ; 
very fine. 
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Catalpa. 

SPECIOSA—A variety originating at the West; more upright and symmetrical in 
its growth than the Common Catalpa (Syringafolia), and blossoms two or three 
weeks earlier. Very valuable for timber, fence posts, railroad ties, etc., pos- 
sessing wonderful durability. A very ornamental and valuable tree. 

SYRINGAFOLIA—A fine growing tree with large heart-shaped leaves; blooms late 
with yellow and purple flowers. 

Elm (Ulmus.) 

AMERICAN WHITE—The noble drooping, spreading tree of our own woods. One 
of the grandest of park or street trees. 

CAMPESTRIS (Euglish)—More upright and compact habit than American, the 
leaves are smaller and more numerous. 

PURPLE—A beautiful variety ; leaves of rich purple color when young. 

ScorcH or Wvcu (Montana)—A fine, spreading tree of rapid growth; foliage 
large. 

SUBEROSA (Cork-barked)—Bark becomes covered with a fine, dense cork with 
deep fissures. 


Hornbeam. 

EUROPEAN; WATER BEECH, (Carpinus Betula.) A small-sized tree, somewhat 
resembling the Beech; very hardy and quite ornamental. Makes an excel- 
lent.and very ornamental hedge. The leaves generally remain on during the 
winter, which is quite a feature. 

Horse Chestnut. 

-BscuLus—A genus of trees bearing magnificent flowers in great abundance. 

CoMMON WHITE FLOWERED, (Hippocastanum)—A beautiful well-known sort, 
with round, dense head, dark green foliage and a profusion of showy flowers 
in early spring. 

DouBLE WHITE, (Alba Plena)—A superb variety, with large spikes of handsome 
double flowers. 

RED FLOWERING, (ubicunda)—Not as rapid a grower as the White; foliage a 
deeper green; the intense color makes it very showy. 

Honey Locust. 

THREE THORNED ACACIA (Gleditschia Triacanthus)—A rapid growing tree ; del- 
icate foliage, of a beautiful, fresh, lively green, and strong thorns. Makes an 
exceedingly handsome, impenetrable and valuable hedge. 

Judas Tree, (Cercis.) 
AMERICAN, (Canadensis)—A small growing tree, covered with delicate purple 
flowers before the leaves appear. 

JAPAN, (/aponica)—A superb variety from Japan. 

Laburnum. 

ALPINA (Scotch)—Blooms later than the common, and is somewhat earlier. 

Communis (Golden Chaifi:)—A small tree of irregular shape; bears long, pendent 
racemes of yellow flowers. 

PURPUREA—Fine purple flowers. 

Larch, (Larix.) 

EUROPEAN, (Luvop@a)—An elegant, rapid growing, pyramidal tree ; also valuable 
for timber. Small branches drooping. 

Linden, (Tilia.) ; 

EUROPEAN, (Zuvope@a)—A very fine pyramidal tree, with large leaves and fra- 
grant flowers . 
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WHITE or SILVER-LEAVED, (drgentea)—A handsome vigoious giowing tree, large 
leaves, whitish on under side, having a beautiful appearance when ruffled by 
the wind. One of the best. e 

AMERICAN or BAsswoop, (Americana—A rapid growing, beautiful native tree, 
with very large leaves and fragrant flowers. 

Cut-LEAVED, (Lacintata)—A small sized tree, with very curious, irregularly di- 
vided leaves, and bright red twigs. Distinct and unique. 

Liquid Amber. 

StyRAcIFLUA (Sweet Gum or Bilstead)—A fine native ornamental tree. The fo- 

liage resembles that of the Maple, and changes to a bright red in autumn. 
Magnolia. 

ACUMINATA—A noble, beautiful tree with very large leaves and yellow flowers, 
tinted with bluish purple. 

Conspicua—A beautiful Chinese variety, with large, white flowers, that appear 
before the leaves. 

LENNEI—One of the best varieties ; flowers large and of a dark, rich purple color. 
Not hardy enough for the North. 

Specrosa (Showy flowered)—Similar habit to the Soulangeana ; flowers paler and 
blooms later. 

SouLANGEANA—Resembles the foregoing, except that the flowers are tinted with 
purple, and blooms rather later than Conspicua. A most desirable tree for 
all planters. 

Maple (Acer.) 

ACER (Purple-Leaved Norway)—A strong growing lawn tree. Begins purple in 
spring and remains purple late in fall. The best of all purple maples be- 
cause of hardiness and color. 

ASH-LEAVED (/Vegundo)—A fine, rapid-growing variety, with handsome, light 
green permeated foliage and spreading head; very hardy; excellent for 
avenues. 

WIER’s CuT LEAVED (Laciniata)—A silver Maple with remarkable and beautiful 
dissected foliage. Of rapid growth; shoots slender and drooping, giving it a 
very graceful appearance. Should be in every collection, 

SyvcaMorE (Pseudo Platanus)—A large, noble variety, with spacious head and deep 
gree foliage ; a free grower, and very desirable as a shade tree. 

Norway (/Vatanoides)—A distinct foreign variety, with large broad leaves of a 
deep rich green. Probably the best Maple in cultivation. 

PURPLE-LEAVED SYCAMORE (Purpurea)—One of the most beautiful and distinctly 
marked of all; leaves purple red, particularly on the under side. A _ rapid, 
strong grower; hardy, and should be in every collection. 

SCARLET (Rubrum)—A rapid-growing tree, with red flowers very early in the 
spring. 

SCHWERDLERII (Schwerdler's Maple)—A beautiful variety, with young shoots 
and leaves of a bright purplish and crimson color, which changes to purplish 
green in the older leaves. It is a great improvement on the well-known Col- 
chicum Rubrum the foliage being much brighter and the growth more vig- 
orous. 

SILVER LEAVED (Dasycarpum)—Of excellent rapid growth, and desirable for im- 
mediate effect, 

SuGAR or Rock (Saccharinum)—A very popular American tree, and for its stately 
form and fine foliage, justly ranked among the very best, both for the lawn 
and avenue. 
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ENGLISH, or CORK-BARKED, (Campestris)\—From Central Europe. Forms a 
small-sized tree, with rough, corky bark, and regular rounded outline; leaves 
small, five-lobed and numerous. Fine for the lawn. 

Mountain Ash, (Pyrus Sorbus. ) 

EUROPEAN—A very fine, hardy, ornamental tree, universally esteemed ; profusely 

covered with large clusters of red or scarlet berries. 


OAK-LEAVED, (Quercifolia)—A very handsome tree, with dark lobed leaves down 
underneath ; quite distinct. 
Oak, (Quercus). 
PURPUREA—Leaves almost entirely purple ; very striking. 
PYRAMIDAL EVERGREEN OAK—A variety of the European evergreen oak of very 
upright growth ; a beautiful tree. 
AMERICAN WHITE—One of the finest American trees ; of large size and spread- 
ing branches ; leaves lobed ; pale green above and glaucous beneath. 
Peach (Amygdalus). 
DovuBLE WHITE (Alba Plena)—Very ornamental ; flowers pure white and double; 
hardy. 
DOUBLE SCARLET—Very ornamental ; flowers hardy. 
PURPUREA (Blood-leaved)—Leaves are of a deep crimson purple in spring, 
Plum. 
PRUNUS PISSARDIIL-~-New. A very remarkable and beautiful new plant, with black 
bark and dark purple leaves—as dark as those of the Purple Beech and re- 
maining very constant until late in the fall’; the new growth is especially 


bright. The fruit is also red and said to be very good. ‘This tree will un- ~ 


doubtedly be a great acquisition. 
Poplar, (Populus)—Noted for the tremulous motion of its leaves and rapid growth. 
WHITE, or SILVER-LEAVED, (Alba)—Warge lobed leaves, deep green above and 
densely downy beneath ; branches spreading and very downy when young. 
LOMBARDY, (fastigiata)—A very distinct and well known variety, ofrapid growth 
and tall, narrow form. 
Salisburia (Maiden Hair Tree or Gingko). 
ADIANTIFOLIA—A singular and beautiful tree ; foliage yellowish green, curiously 
lobed and marked with delicate hair-like lines. 
Thorn, (Cratzgus. ) 
DouBLE WHITE, (Oxycantha Plena)—Has small double white flowers. 
DOULE SCARLET. (Coccinea Fl. FPl.)—Flowers deep crimson, with scarlet shade ; 
very double, and considerably larger than the double red ; fine rich foliage 
The greatest acquisition of this kind that has been obtained in a long time. 
Paul’s NEw DouBLE—This is a new sort and the best. Flowers are in clusters 
like verbenas ; are very double, large and full, and of a deep rich crimson. 
Tulip Tree—A native tree of the Magnolia order; remarkable for its symmetry, its rich, 
glossy foliage, regularly distributed branches and large tulip-like flowers. 
Virgilea Lutea, (Yellow wood)—One of the finest American trees, resembling the 
Robinias, with long racemes of white, sweet-scented flowers in June. 
Willow, (Salix.) 
ROSEMARY-LEAVED, (Rosemarinifolia)—Very distinct and ornamental, with long, 
glossy, silvery foliage. Makes a striking and pretty small tree when worked 
standard high. 
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WEEPING DECIDUOUS TREES, 


Ash, (Fraxinus. ) - 
EUROPEAN WEEPING, (/celsior Pendula)—The common well-known sort, one 
of the finest lawn and arbor trees ; covering a great space and growing rapidly. 
GOLD-BARKED WEEPING, (Aurea FPendula)—A singular variety, bark in winter 
yellow as gold. ‘ 
Beech (Fagus). 
WEEPING (Pendula). A native of Belgium; a fine, vigorous and beautiful tree, 
attaining a large size; though ungainly in appearance, when divested of its 
leaves, it is extremely graceful and effective, when covered with its rich, luxu- 


riant foliage. 
Birch. 


Cut-LEAVED WEEPING, (Peumdula Elegans)—Beyond question one of the most 
popular of all weeping or pendulous trees. Its tall, slender, yet vigorous 
growth, graceful drooping branches, silvery-white bark, and delicately cut fol- 
jage, present a combination of attractive characteristics rarely met with in a 
single tree. 

YOUNG’S WEEPING, (fendula Voungii)—This variety is of a beautiful pendulous 
habit, with long, slender shoots of picturesque and irregular form. The leaves 
are broad, almost heart-shaped, and very pretty. Asasmall weeping orna- 
mental tree it has no equal. It is a decided acquisition. 

Cherry (Cevasus.) 

PENDULA (Weeping)—Is worked standard high, and forms a full, globular head, 

with shining leaves and white flowers. 


Elm (Ulmus). 
CAMPERDOWN WEEPING. A vigorous grower, and forms one of the most pictur- 


esque drooping trees. Leaves large, dark green and glossy, and cover the tree 
with a luxurious mass of verdure ; very desirable. 
ScotcH WEFPING (Montana Pendula). A vigorous growing tree, with graceful 
drooping branches ; very distinct. 
Linden or Lime Tree, (Tilia. ) 
WHITE-LEAVED WEEPING, (Alba FPendula)—A fine tree, with large leaves and 
drooping branches. 
Larch, (Larix.) 
PENDULA, (Weeping)—The long delicate pendulous branches make it exceedingly 
effective. 
Mountain Ash, (Sorbus.) 
WEEPING, (Aucuparia Pendula)—A beautiful tree, with straggling, weeping 
branches, making a fine tree for the lawn, suitable for covering arbors. 
Poplar (Populus). 
LARGE-LFAVED WEEPING (Gvandidentata)—A variety having, when grafted 
standard high, long, slender branches like cords, which droop very gracefully; 
foliage large, dark shining green and deeply serrated. 


Willow (Salix). 
WEEPING (Babylonica)—Our common and well-known Weeping Willow. 


NEW AMERICAN WEEPING (American Pendula)—An American dwarf, slender 
branched species, grafted five or six feet high, it makes one of the most orna- 
mental of small weeping trees ; more ornamental than the Babylonica. 

KILMARNOCK WEEPING (Capreva Pendula)—An exceedingly graceful tree, with 
large, glossy leaves; one of the finest of this class of trees ; very hardy. 
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KILMARNOCK WEEPING. 


EVERGREEN TREES." 


Arbor Vitz, (Thuja.) 

AMERICAN, (Occidentalis}—One of the finest evergreens for screens. Very hardy, 
but needs care in transplanting, few or no plants ever failing if properly 
treated specimens are obtained. It grows rapidly ; and with little care, or 
rather by easy management, it soon forms a most beautiful hedge, very dense 
and perfectly impervious to the sight. : 

HEATH-LEAVED AMERICAN (Z7icoides)—A remarkable aud beautifui little ever- 
green shrub, with heath-like leaves, very dwarf and compact. - 

Compacta—A variety of the Chinese, but more dwarf and compact, with a coni- 
cal head of a bright green color; perfectly hardy ; a native of Japan. 

SIBERIAN, (.Szberica)—The best of the genus forthis country ; exceedingly hardy, 
keeping color well into winter; growth compact and pyramidal; makes an 
elegant lawn tree. 

HOoveEy’s GoLpDEN, (Hoveyiz)—Bright yellowish green ; form compact and globu- 
lar; hardy and fine; one of the best. 

PYRAMIDALIS—The most beautiful of all the Arbor Vites, having, dark green, 
compact foliage and remarkably erect form ; perfectly hardy. 
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Cypress, (Cupressus. ) 
Lawson’s, (Lawsonia)—A variety from California ; one of the most beautiful of 
evergreens. With drooping branches and leathery foliage. 


Juniper, (Juniperus. ) 

VIRGINIAN, (Virginiana,) THE RED CEDAR—A well-known American tree, with 
dark green foliage ; makes a fine ornamental hedge plant. 

TRISH, (Hibernica)—-Very erect and tapering in its growth, forming a column of 
deep green foliage ; a pretty little tree or shrub, and for its beauty and hardi- 
ness is a general favorite. 

SWEDISH, (.Swecica(—Similar to the Irish, though not so erect ; with bluish green 
foliage, forming a beautiful pyramidal small tree. 

Pine, (Pinus. ) 

AUSTRIAN, OR BLACK, (Austyiaca)—A remarkably robust, hardy spreading tree ; 
leaves long, stiff and dark green ; growth rapid; valuable for this country. 

DWARF, OR Mountain, (fumila)—A low, spreading, curious species, attaining 
only the size of a bush ; foliage similar to that of the Scotch. 

Scorcu, (Sylvestris)—A fine, robust, rapid-growing tree, with stout, erect shoots, 
and silvery-green foliage. 

WHITE, (Stvobus)—The most ornamental of all our native Pines; foliage light 
delicate or silvery green ; flourishes in the poorest soils. 


Spruce, (Abies. ) 

Norway, (4 celsa)—A lofty, elegant tree, of perfect pyramidal habit, remarka- 
bly elegant and rich, and as it getsage, has fine graceful, pendulous branches; 
it is exceedingly picturesque and beautiful. One o&the best evergreens for 
hedges. 


WHITE AMERICAN, (A4/ba)—A tall tree, with loose, spreading branches and light, 


green foliage. 

HEMLOCK, OR WEEPING, (Casadensis)—A very elegant and graceful tree, with 
fine form, pendulous or drooping branches, and delicate or dark green foliage; 
makes a beautiful lawn tree. : 

PENDULA (Weeping)—The branches are not merely drooping, but have a curved 
and pendant habit so as to fall directly downward. 


Silver Fir, (Picea. ) 
AMERICAN, (Balsamea)—An erect tree with very dark green foliage ; well known 
and popular. 
NORMANNIANA—This is a symmetrical and imposing tree ; the warm green of 
the young shoots contrasts finely with the deep green of the old foliage. 
EUROPEAN, OR CoMB LIKE, (/ectinata)—-A splendid tree, of fine form aud spread- 
ing habit, with broad silver foliage. 


Yew, (Taxus. ) 
Erect EnciisH (Baccata Ereéia)—A very fine pyramidal variety of the English 
oYew, with dark green foliage ; hardy and desirable. 
ELEGANTISSIMA—A beautiful tree of small, dense habit ; leaves striped with sil- 
ver, frequently turning to light yellow. 
WASHINGTONIU—New, vigorous in growth, and 77cf in healthy green and golden 
yellow foliage ; one of the best. 
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EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 


Arbor Vitz. 
GLOBE HEADED, (7: g/obosa.)—A dwarf round headed variety, quite pretty. 
Tom THuMB—A very dwarf variety or ‘‘sport’’ of the American ; resembles 7: 
ericoides in its foliage. Very unique and desirable for small places, cemetery 
lots, and many of the spots where large growing trees could not be employed. 


An exceedingly useful variety. 
Ashberry, (Mahouia. ) 

Houiy LEAVED, (Aguifolia)—A most beautiful shrub, with glossy Holly-like 
leaves, which change to brownish green in winter, with clusters of bright yel- 
low flowers in May ; very hardy, and makes good hedge. 

Box (Buxus). 
DwarF (Suffruticosa)—The well-known variety used for hedging. 
TREE BOx—Several sorts. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


These are the most magnificent of all Evergeern Shrubs, with rich green 
foliage and superb cluster of showy flowers. ‘They flourish best in a rich 
garden soil, and like Azalias, are most effective when grouped. 

The following varieties are entirely hardy and adapted toa Northern cli- 
mate : 

Album Elegans—lLarge white flowers ; an | Everestianum—Rosy lilac, with crimped 


admirable variety and strong grower. petals and yellow eyes. Very fine. 
Abraham Lincoln—A superb crimson; Grandiflorum—Deep rose, inclining to 
very fine foliage. | crimson; an abundant bloomer. One 


of the best sorts. 

| Perspicuum-— White. 

; |Purpureum— Purple. 

poeta very bright rose. Oneof) Rgaseum Elegans—Rosy tinted. Very 
the best 


Bertie Parsons—Lilac blush. 
Bicolor— Dark rose. 


fine. 
- , : ; | 
Catawbiense (Seedling) —Having lilac: Roseum Superbum—A good late sort ; 
colored and red flowers simply. | Rose colored. 


Speciosum—A light pink ; late bloomer. 


DECIDUOUS SHRUBS. 


Althea or Rose of Sharon (A/ibiscus). 

These are fine shrubs, and especially valuable because of their flowering in the 
fall, when nearly all other shrubs are outof bloom. Entirely hardy and easy 
of cultivation. 

BOULE DE FEU—A fine new variety, of vigorous growth. Flowers large, very 
double, and of a beautiful violet red color. 
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VAR CG&RULEA PLENO—Double blue Althea. 

DouBLeE Linac (Peoniflora)—Very handsome, double lilac-flowering. 

DOUBLE PURPLE (Purpurea)—Double, reddish-purple ; fine. 

DouBLE RED (Rubra Pleno)—Double red flowers. 

VIOLACEA (/lore Pleno)—Double flower of violet blue color and of medium size. 

VARIEGATED-LEAVED DOUBLE PURPLE (fore Pleno fol. Variegatis)—A very 
showy kind ; distinct, leaves variegated with light yellow, flowers double pur- 
ple ; exceptionally fine. 

Almond (Amygdalus). 

DWARF DOUBLE ROSE FLOWERING (Pumila Rosea)—A heautiful shrub, with 
small double, rosy blossoms. 

DWARF DOUBLE WHITE FLOWERING (Pumila Alba). 


Anemone, Japonica (Alba). 
A very desirable, thoroughly hardy, pure white lawn or garden plant. Grows | 
about 18 inches high. Flowers two inches in diameter. Blooms in the fall. 

Very beautiful for cemetery plots. 


Azaleas, (Ghent). 
These plants differ from the Indica or indoor varieties, inasmuch as they areex- | 
tremely hardy, The richness of their varied colors cannot be surpassed by 
any other shrub for beauty. Their best effect is obtained by planting in groups. 

We have a fine collection of leading varieties. 

NUDIFLORA, (Swamp Honeysuckle)—A beautuful native species bearing handsome, 
showy, pink flowers early in spring. 

Berberry, (Berberis). 

COMMON EUROPEAN (V/a#lgaris)—Red fruited. 

PURPLE-LEAVED (Purpurea)—An interesting and beautiful variety, with violet pur- | 
plish leaves and fruit. 

Galycanthus ; Sweet Scented Shrub, or Allspice. 

FLORIDUS (Sweet-scented Shrub)—An interesting shrub, having a rare and pecu- 

liar fragrance of wood and flowers; its blooms are abundant and chocolate color. 
Gornus, or Dogwocd. 

Mascura VARIEGATED—Leaves striped with pale yellow or white ; very beautiful , 

CORNELIAN CHERRY (Wascula)—Bright yellow flowers in May. 

RED BRANCHED (.Sauguinea)—Very conspicuous and ornamental in winter, on 
account of the blood-red bark. 

ELEGANTISSIMA—A new-and remarkable variety, with dark green foliage, mar- 
gined with silver and red; wood a very dark red, retaining its color the 
entire year. Blossoms from May to far in July, with clusters of fragrant 
white flowers, succeeded with snowy berries which last till spring, forming a 
strong contrast with the rich red bark and making it attractive both summer 
and winter. A strong grower and perfectly hardy. 


Gurrant, (Ribes). | 


CRIMSON FLOWERING (Samguineum). \ Strong growing shrubs with fragrant 
YELLOW FLOWERING (Aureum). § and abundant bloom. 


Giethra. 

ALNIFOLIA (Alder-Leaved)—A native shrub of low and dense growth; leaves 
abundant and light green; has numerous spikes of small, white, fragrant 
flowers. Blooms abundantly in July. 

Daphne. 

MEZERON PINK, (MWezeron Rubvum)—Flowers appear very early, before the 

leaves, aud are very beautiful. 
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TRAILING (Cuxeorum)—A low evergreen shrub, blooming at intervals from May 

to November ;. flowers rose colored. 
Deuitzia. 

RouGH LEAVED, (Scabva)—One of the most beautiful, profuse flowering shrubs : 
white. 

SLENDER BRANCHED, (Gracilis)—A charming species, introduced from japan. 
Flowers pure white. Fine for pot culture, as it flowers freely at a low tem- 
perature in the winter. 

CRENATA (fl. pl,)—Similar in growth and habit to the above ; flowers double, 
white, tinged with rose. The finest flowering shrub in cuitivation. 

CANDIDISSIMA (Double white flowering)—One of the finest shrubs, producing 
snow-white flowers of great beauty, and valuable for boquets and baskets. 


Euonymous—Burning Bush—Strawberry Tree. 

A very ornamental and showy shrub, whose chief beauty ccnsists in its brilliant 
berries, which hang in clusters from the branches until mid-winter ; berries, 
rose-colored ; planted with a background of Evergreens the effect of contrast 
is very fine. 

Fringe. 

PURPLE—SMOKE TREE, (hus Continus)—A very much admired and conspicuous 
shrub or small tree, with spreading habit so as to require considerable space, 
covered in midsummer with a profusion of dusky, fringe-like flowers. Desir- 
able for its striking peculiarity of flowering. 

Waitt. (Chionanthus Virginica)—An entirely different plant from the preceding; 
has handsome large foliage, and racemes of delicate white flowers, that hang 
like finely cut shreds, or fringes, of white paper. 

Filbert, (Corylus). 
PURPLE LEAVED, (Purpurea)—A very conspicuous shrub, with large, dark purple 
leaves ; distinct and fine. 
Forsythia. 
VIRIDISSIMA, (Golden Bell)—WLeaves dark green; flowers bright yellow; very 
early in spring. A fine, hardy shrub, introduced by Mr. Fortune from China. 
Globe Flower (Kerria.) 1 

JAPAN (/aponica)—A slender, green-branched shrub, covered with a profusion of 

globular yellow flowers from July to October. 
Hydrangea. 

PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA—A fine, large shrub, bearing showy panicles of pink 
and white flowers in the greatest profusion. It is hardy, and is altogether a 
most adniirable shrub for planting singly, or on the lawn in masses. 


OvTAKSA.—Foliage a beautiful deep green. Produces immense clusters of rose- 
colored flowers in profusion in July. Should be planted in tubs and protected 
in winter. 

Oak-LEAVED, (Quercifolia)—Young shoots and leaves woolly ; leaves large, turn- 
ing deep crimson in the autumn ; flowers white, changing to purple. 

THoMAS HoGG—A half hardy variety of great beauty ; flowers pure white, pro- 
duced from July to September. Requires’some winter protection. 

Honeysuckle, Upright or Tree. (Lonicera.) 

RED TARTARIAN, (Zartarica Rubra)—A well known shrub ; flowers bright pink, 
which appear in May. 

WHITE TARTARIAN, (Zartarica Alba)—lLike the preceding, but has dull white 
flowers, 
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HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA. 


Lilac (Syringa). 


CHARLES THE TENTH—A strong, rapid grower, with large, shining leaves, and 
reddish purple flowers. 

CHIONANTHUS LEAVED (/ostkea)—Has dark, shining leaves like the White Fringe 
Tree, and purple flowers, fine and distinct. 

COMMON PURPLE (Vulgaris Purpurea). 

DouBLE Linac (Lemoinet Flore Pleno)—A new and choice variety of the Lilac, 
producing long racemes of double purple flowers, lasting longer than the 
single sorts. A valuable acquisition. 

PERSIAN (fersica)—Medium-sized'shrub, with small leaves and bright purple 
flowers. 

WHITE PERSIAN LiLAc (A/ba)—A fine sort ; white flowers delicately tinged with 
_ rose color. 

LARGE FLOWERING WHITE (Alba Grandifiora)—A beautiful variety ; has very 
large, pure white panicles of flowers. Considered the best. 


Plum (Prunus). 


PRUNUS PISSARDII—For description see ornamental Trees. 

TRILOBA (Double Flowering Plum)—A highly interesting and desirable addition 
to hardy shrubs ; flowers double, of a delicate pink, upwards of an inch in di- 
ameter, thickly set on the long, slender branches ; native of China; hardy. 
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Privet, or Prim, (Ligustrum Vulgaris). 
Has pretty spikes of white flowers, succeeded by bunches of Llack berries, 
like currants ; makes beautiful hedge plants. 

Quince. 

Japan, (Pyrus Japonica)—A very hardy shrub, with double crimson flowers in 
great profusion early in spring ; highly ornamental. 


BLUSH, JAPAN, (Japonica Alba)—A 
very pretty variety, with delicate 
white flowers, tinged with blush. 

Snowberry (Snow drop Tree). 
Has tiny pink flowers succeeded by 
white berries that hang for months. 
Spirea. 

AUREA (Gold-leaved). Flowers fine 
white; foliage of a beautiful golden 
color, which gives variety to the 
lawn and renders it very desirable. 

BILLARDI—Large spikes of rose-col- 
ored flowers, blossoms through the 
summer. 

CALLOsSA ALBA—Quite dwarfish hab- 
it, has heads of white flowers. 

DouGLassI—Small spikes of rose-col- 
ored flowers ; handsome. 

EximiA—The peculiar shade of red 
is very pleasing. 

GRANDIFLORA — White feathered 
flowers in large spikes. 

PRUNIFOLIA, (/lum-leaved) —White 
double daisy-like flowers, 

REEVESII FL. PL, (Reeves double)— 

JAPAN QUINCE. Flowers white and double. 


)) NW Wj Y 


VAN Hourri—One of the most charming aud beautiful of the Spireas, having 
pure white flowers in clusters or panicles about an inch in diameter. As- 
tonishingly profuse in bloom, and plants remarkably vigorous and hardy. 

Snowball (Viburnum). 

COMMON (V. opulus), A well-known favorite shrub of large size, with globular 
clusters of pure white flowers in the latter part of May. 

JAPANESE (Viburnum plicatum). From North China ; has very rich, deep green 
foliage, of handsome form and beautiful globular heads, of pure white flow- 
ers, quite distinct from those of the common sort. A very desirable shrub. 

Syringa (Philadelphus) 
These varieties of the Syringa have white flowers,many of them quite fragrant. 

AUREA—A new gold leaf shrub of delicate growth and beauty. It is not so 
fine a grower as the Mock Orange, but is sufficiently free to make it very 
valuable for clumps and hedges. 

GARLAND (Coronarius)—The common popular shrub, with pure white, delicate- 
ly perfumed flowers. , 

LARGE FLOWERED (Grandiflorus)—A conspicious showy kind, with large flowers 
and irregular branches. 
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Tamarix. 


tiful shrub, with small leaves somewhat 
like the Juniper, and delicate small flowers 
in spikes. 

Weigela. 

ROSE-COLORED, (Rosea)--An elegant shrub, 
with fine rose-colored flowers, introduced 
from China by Mr. Fortune, and considered 
one of the finest plants he has discovered. 
Quite hardy ; blossoms in May, 

AMABILIS or SPLENDENS—Of more robust 
habit, larger foliage and flowers, and 
blooms freely in autumn ; a great acquisi- 
tion. 

HORTENSIS NivEA—Flowers pure white, re- 
taining their purity during the whole time 

ip M of flowering. Foliage large, habit vigor- 
SNOWBALL, ous. A very profuse bloomer. 


VARIEGATED-LEAVED, (Folia Variegata)—\,eaves bordered with yellowish white, 
finely marked ; flowers bright pink. 


CLIMBING PLANTS. 


Akebia. 

QUINATA—A fine rapid-growing climber, with dark green leaves, and purple blos- 

soms in early summer. 
Ampelopsis. 

VEITCHII—A miniature foliaged creeper which clings with tenacity of Iyy ; beauti- 
ful leaves of a glossy green shaded with purple; perfectly hardy, and colors 
finely in autnmn. 

Birthwort, (Aristolochia Sipho.) 

DUTCHMAN’S PIPE—A twining vine of rapid growth, having very large dark green 

leaves and curious brownish pipe-shaped bloom. 
Bignonia, or Trumpet Flower. 
SCARLET (Radicans)—A splendid climber, vigorous and hardy, with clusters of 


large trumpet-shaped scarlet flowers in August. 
Honeysuckle, (Lonicera). 


JAPAN GOLDEN-LEAVED Aurea Reticulata)—The most {beautiful variety of this 
class of climbers; leaves of bright green, and golden yellow vines exquisitely 
beautiful ; fine for bedding, pot culture, or for hanging baskets ; perfectly 
hardy ; will give entire satisfaction. 

MontTHLY FRAGRANT or DutcH (Be/gica)—Blooms all summer ; very sweet. 

* COMMON WOODBINE (fericlymena)—A strong, rapid grower ; flowers very showy; 
red outside, buff within. June and July. 

CHINESE TwINnInG—Holds its foliage nearly all winter ; blooms in July and Sep- 
tember, and is very sweet. 

HALLEANA (Hall’s new)—Nearly evergreen ; flowers pure white ; produced abun- 
dantly , fragrant like a Jasmine. 


AFRICAN, (A/ricana)—This is a very beau- 
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YELLOW TRUMPET (Auvea)—A well known variety, with yellow trumpet flower. 
SCARLET TRUMPET (Sempervirens)—This and its varieties are the handsomiest in 
cultivation. It isa strong, rapid grower, and produces scarlet, inodorous 
flowers all summer. 
Iwy, (Hedera). 

ENGLISH (felia)—A well-known, old and popular sort. 

NEW SILVER STRIPED—Deep green leaves, heavily margined with white ; very 
striking. 

VARIEGATED LEAVED (Fol. Variegated)—With smaller leaves than the preceding. 
The Evergreen Ivies often suffer in winter if exposed to the sun, and should 
therefore be planted on the north side of a wall or building. 

Silk Vine, (Periploca). 

Graca—A graceful, rapid growing vine, with dark, glossy foliage and velvety 
brown flowers. 

Virginia Greeper—(Ampelopsis Quinquefolia), 

A native vine of rapid growth, with large luxuriant foliage, which, in the autumn, 
assumes the most gorgeous and magnificent coloring. The blossoms, which 
are inconspicuous, are succeeded by handsome, dark blue berries. The vine 
is best calculated to take the place in this country of the celebrated English 
Ivy, and is really in summer not inferior to it. 

Wistaria. 

; Pendulous clusters of pale blue flowers. When well established, makes an 
enormous growth ; it is very hardy, and one of the most superb vines ever pro- 
duced. 

DouBI,E PURPLE WISTARIA (Flore pleno)—A rare and charming variety, with per- 
fectly double flowers, deeper in color than the single, and with racemes of re- 
markable length. The plant is perfectly hardy, resembling the Wistaria Sin- 
ensis, so well-known as one of our best climbing plants. 

CHINESE WHITE—Introduced by Mr. Fortune, from China, and regarded as one 
of his greatest acquisitions. 

AMERICAN WHITE—(/vutescense)—A native seedling; pure white. Bunches short, 
A free bloomer. 

Macnirica (/ritescense)-—Flowers in dense, drooping racemes of the same size 
as the Chinese, and of pale lilac color. Vigorous and perfectly hardy. 


CLEMATIS. 


The Clematis is worthy of the widest dissemination, anda foremost place 
in every collection. 

Since 1862, when the Jackimanni was produced in England, the Clematis 
has grown in favor and interest—new varieties of great beauty having been 
produced every year since, until now it stands as one of the most popular orna- 
mental plants. 

Next to the Rose the Clematis is the most popular flowering plant of the 
day ; entirely hardy, blooming during the entire season, embracing great 
variety of color, of the most beautiful tints of blue, purple, lavender, scarlet, 
white, etc.; double and single—some of the flowers being six inches in diam- 
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eter, and from their wavy, graceful contour, when wafted by a slight breeze, 
the flowers resemble huge butterflies hovering among the green leaves. They 
are all climbers, and if trained carefully, attain a height of from five to fifteen 
feet in one season. 

The Clematis is a plant which bears removal and handling remarkably 
well; it ‘“‘ ves easzly,’’ it will do well in any good soil, though best prob- 
ably in a rich loam ; wherever you plant one make the soil rich, if you can. 
A generous mulching fall and spring will ensure a rich harvest of flowers. 

We have arranged the varieties now on hand in three classes : first, those 
that flower from shoots of the current year’s growth; second, those that 
flower only on last year’s wood ; third, the Double Flowering sorts. 


PERPETUALS. 
SUMMER AND AUTUMN BLOOMERS, FLOWERING ON SHOOTS OF THE SAME YEAR’S 
GROWTH. 


Alexandra—This is one of the continuous sorts of real merit; has a vigorous habit of 
growth, and in flower is remarkably showy and ornamental. _ The flowers are large 
and of a pale reddish violet color. New and desirable. July to October. 

Filammula—Au old and well-known variety, which is highly prized for the fragrance 
of its small, white flowers and its remarkably dark green leaves, which remain on 
the plant very late. A vigorous grower. July to October. 

Henryi—New, and one of the best perpetual hybrids, of robust habit, and a very free 
bloomer. The flowers are white, large and very showy. July to October. 

Imperatrice Eugenie—This is one of the best, if not the best white Clematis. The 
plant is vigorous and produces flowers profusely, which are of fine form, large and 
of a pure white. July to October. 

Jackmanni—tThis is perhaps the best known of the newer fine perpetual Clematis, and 
should have credit of the great popularity now attending this family of beautiful 
climbers. The plant is free in its form of growth, and an abundant and succes- 
sional bloomer, producing flowers until frozen up. The flowers are large, of an 
intense violet purple, remarkable for its velvety richness. Though raised in 1862— 
since which time many new varieties have been raised and introduced—the Jack- 
manni has no superior and very few if any equals. July to October. 

Jeanne d’Arc—A free-growing vigorous variety. The flowers are very large—seven 
inches across—of a grayish or French white color, with three bluish veins in each 
sepal; delicate and beautiful. July to October. 

Louis Van Houtte—A strikingly showy variety, with bluish purple flowers. First class 
certificate Royal Horticultural Society. 

Lord Neville—Flowers large and well formed ; color rich dark purple ; stamens light, 
with dark anthers ; edgings of sepals finely crimped. First-class certificate Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

Lady Carolina Neville—Beautiful bright mauve, with deeper bars. First-class certifi- 
cate Royal Horticultural Society. 

Languinosa Candida—A variety of the above, having large, delicately tinted, grayish 
white flowers, which become white after the flowers are fully expanded. One of 
the best. July to October. 

Lawsonianma—A hybrid variety, showy and free, with very large, beautiful rosy-purple 
flowers, which are produced profusely and in continuous succession. July to 
October. 
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Mrs. James Bateman 
—This is a new variety 
of great merit: a free 
successional bloomer, 
continuing throughout 
the season to yield an 
abundant crop of its 
showy blossoms, which 
are of a reddish lilac, 
changing to a pale lay- 
ender as they become 
older. July to Octo- 
ber. 

Perpetual White—This 
is one of the finest of 
blooming plants ; it has 
great merit in these 
particulars, viz.: it is 
pure white—it is a per- 
petual bloomer, it opens 
its first blossoms earlier 


than Jackmanni, and 
thence continuing to 
bloom onward until ar- 
rested by frost. June 
to October. 

Prince of Wales—This 
is one of the very pro- 


fuse flowering varieties 
of vigorous habit,showy 
and free. The flowers 


are of deep purple with 
ared bar in the center 


of each flower leaf.— 
First-rate for bedding 
as well as training up. 
July to October. 


Star of India—A very 
showy, very free flower- 
ing sort with large flow- 
ers, first of a reddish 
plum color, changing 
to a violet purple, with 
turkey-red bar in the 
center of each flower 
leaf. A distinct variety 


of great merit. July to 
CLEMATIS JACKMANNI. October 


Viticella Venosa—aA beautiful Clematis, of free growth. The flowers are above me- 
dium size ; the color is a pleasing tint of reddish-purple, elegantly veined with 
crimson. July to October, 
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The following varieties flower in spring 
and early summer, from the old or ripened 


® 


G cw Goccinea (Scarlet Clematis)—Flowers most bril- 

liant scarlet, quite unlike that of any other Cle- 

matis. Blooms in July. Very choice and 

Ete rare. 

LF; ya) Fair Rosamond—Free-growing and handsome. 

ee ( g\s The flower is fully six inches across, and consists 
Gy wo of eight sepals. The color is whzte with a bluish 

IGG cast, having a light bar up the center of each 

S (iz) sepal. Flowers very fragrant, and are abundant 
through June and the first of July. 

Lady Alice Neville—Color rosy-lilac, with pale 
‘mauve bars. Certificate Royal Horticultural So- 

Vig ciety. 

= —jMiss Bateman—One of the most charming of the 

spring flowering hybrids, having large white 

flowers, with chocolate red anthers, and some- 

< what fragrant. May and June. 

ty; Virginiama—aA very strong grower, having fra- 

: f grant white flowers. Valuable for covering 


QeWATIS YS i i 
COCCLNE - screens. 


DOUBLE SORTS. 


Duchess of Edinburgh—This is without doubt the best of the double pure whites. 
Deliciously scented. 

Fortumei-——This was introduced from Japan by Mr. Fortune. The flowers are large, 
double, white, and somewhat fragrant. 

John Gould Veiteh—Sent from Japan in 1862. The flowers are very handsome, dis- 
tinct, large, double, and of alight blue or lavender color. It is like Fortunei, except 
in the color of the flowers. June and July. 

Lucie Lemoine—New. Flowers white, double, large and weli formed; composed of 
75 to 90 sepals, very showy. June. 


ROSES. 


Roses are the most beautiful of flowers and they are among the easiest 
to raise in perfection. ‘They require plenty of manure and good cultivation. 
Old and decayed branches, and at least half the previous season’s growth 
should be cut away early each spring, and a. little cutting back after the 
Arst blooming will insure more late flowers. "The so-called tender roses 
must be carefully protected in winter by covering them with leaves and ever- 
green boughs ; and the hardy sorts will be rendered more vigorous and pro- 
ductive of fine flowers if they, too, are similarly protected. 


. 
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Insects.—If the ‘‘ thrip’’ or fly appears, syringe the plants daily with 
a strongly steeped solution of tobacco stems (one pound of stems to five gal- 
lons of water), or a solution of whale oil soap (one pound of soap to eight 
gallons of water), until the insects are mastered. Rose bugs which work at 
the flowers, must be picked off. The presence of the rose caterpillar can be 
detected by its glueing two or more leaves together to form a shelter. These 
leaves should be promptly pressed together with the thumb and finger. In- 
sects which eat the leaves can be destroyed by applying white hellebore when 
the foliage is damp. he secret of success in destroying all species of insects 
lies in applying the appropriate remedy as soon as the insects appear. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 


Alfred Colomb—Bright carmine red; clear color; large, deeply built form ; exceed- 
ingly fine. 

American Beauty—A new variety which is attracting considerable attention. It 
brings the highest price for cut flowers in the New York market. The buds and 
flowers are extra large and full; very double, and exceedingly sweet. Color, dark 
rose. 

Augusta Mie—Clear rosy pink ; very large and cupped ; vigorous ; fine, 

Baronne Prevost—Deep rose ; very large and full; a vigorous grower and abun- 
dant bloomer, ‘ 

Baronne de Maynard—Pure white, medium sized flowers ; good form; very double 
and one of the most persistent of bloomers. 

Baroness Rothschild—Light pink, cupped form, very symmetrical, without fragrance, 
very beautiful. A moderate grower only. 

Caroline de Sansal—Clear, delicate, flesh color, becoming blush ; a magnificent va- 
riety ; the best rose of its color in the catalogue, surpassing even Victoria, which 
is very similar in color ; growth vigorous and foliage luxuriant. 

Coquette des Alps—White, shaded with carmine; small flowers, blooming in 
clusters. 

Climbing Jules Margottin—Carmine rose, lightened with pink ; full flowers of med- 
ium size, very pretty in bud. This is a decided acquisition ; the flowers are the 
same as in the old variety, except that they are a little smaller, and quite as freely 
produced ; the growth is more vigorous. 


Climbing Victor Verdier—Rosy carmine, purplish edges ; showy and very effective. 

Duchesse of Sutherland—=-right glossy pink, changing to pale rose ; good habit ; 
a beautiful rose and of vigorous growth. 

Francois Michelon—Deep carmine rose; very large, full and one of fine globular 
form ; fragrant and a free bloomer. A seedling from La Reine. A very distinct, 
choice sort ; excellent late in June and July, when other varieties are gone. 

General Washington—Prilliant rosy crimson ; large and double ; fine. 


Gen. Jacqueminot—Now known everywhere. The best-of all forcing Roses of the 
Hybrid Perpetual class. Hundreds of thousands of feet of glass are exclusively 
devoted to this one variety. The buds in mid-winter wholesale at from 25 cents 
to 50 cents apiece. Color rich crimson; of fine shape and exquisite fragrance. 
This grand old variety holds its own against all new comers, and is undoubtedly 
the finest hardy Rose of its color. 

Giant of Battles—Very deep brilliant crimson ; dwarfish habit ; free bloomer. 
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Her llajesty—This new rose is a cross between the hybrid perpetual Mabel Morrison 
and Tea Canary. Its immense size, perfect symmetry, and exquisite coloring, 
combine to make it ¢he rose; it is, in a nutshell, the largest and finest rose ever 
introduced, It will be of special interest to florists who grow roses for the cut 
blooms, as well as the amateur. 

Joasine Hamet—Purplish red, very full; blooms in clusters. 

John Hopper—Rose with rosy crimson center ; splendid form. 

Jules Margottin—Light, brilliant crimson ; large, full and beautiful. 

La Framce—Bright lilac, silvery white centre; perfect form and exquisitely scented ; 
fine bloomer. 


' Leopold Premier—Beautiful 
clear red ; full. 

La Reine—Deep rosy lilac; 
very large: double; superb. 

Louis Van Houtte — Velvety 
crimson, mottled and shaded 
with violet purple. 

Lord Raglan—Fiery crimson, 
shaded with purple; large and 
finely formed. A superb rose 
and a vigorous grower. 

Mad. Lacharme—White; very 
large, very full and beautiful 
form ; blooms well. Recently 
introduced. 5 

Mabel Morrison — A sport 
from Baroness Rothschild.— 
White, changing to pure 
white; in the autumn tinged 
with rose ; double cup-shaped 
flowers, freely produced. In 
all save substance of petal 
and color, this variety is iden- 
tical with Baroness Roths- 
child. Though not so full in 
flower as we would like it, it 
is the best white Hybrid Per- 
petual raised. 

Madame Charles Wood — 
One of the most valuable 
Hybrid Perpetual roses ever 

LA FRANCE, introduced. The flower is 
extra large, full and double; color deep, rosy crimson, sometimes brilliant scar- 
let, with maroon shading ; it blooms soon after planting out and continues to 
bloom all summer. 

Mad. Wictor Verdier—Bright cherry rose ; large, compact and finely cupped ; blooms 

in clusters ; a free bloomer. 


Marshal Vailiant—Deep red with purple shade ; blooms in clusters ; very fine. 
Paul Neyron—Deep rose color ; good foliage ; by far the largest variety in cultivation. 


Pierre Notting—Blackish crimsou, shaded purple; large, full, fine form, fine otto 
scent. Recently introduced. 
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Pius the Ninth—Bright purplish red, changing to violet ; very large and full ; robust and 
profuse bloomer ; one of the best. 

Pzonia—Clear cherry red ; brilliant ; good grower and free bloomer. 

Portland Blanche—Pure white, flowers like Blanche Vibert, said to bloom more free- 
ly in the fall, 

Sydonie—Blush, large and fine, distinct ; a vigorous grower. 

Victor Verdier—Clear rose; globular; fine form, and free bloomer ; superb. 

Victoria—Pale blush, nearly white ; very large, full and double; strong grower and 
abundant bloomer ; introduced by Paul asa White la Reine. 

William Griffith—Rosy lilac, large and beautifully formed ; vigorous and profuse 
bloomer ; one of the best. 


BOURBON ROSES. 


These are not quite so hardy as the preceding class, requiring slight 
protection in the North. ‘They are continual bloomers, of vigorous, rapid 
growth, with rich luxuriant foliage. 


Bianche Lafitte—Pale flesh color, full and beautiful. 

Hermosa—Light blush or flesh color ; large, full and double; grows freely and blooms 
profusely ; fine. 

Louis Margottin—Delicate satin rose, fine form ; a free bloomer, anda superb new rose. 

Qmar Pacha--Scarlet crimson, fine and vigorous ; one of the very best. 

Queen of the Bourhons—F awn colored rose ; beautiful and profuse bloomer. 

Sir J. Paxton—Deep rose, shaded with crimson ; very strong grower, fine ; rich foliage 
and free bloomer. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison—Pale flesh, with fawn shade ; very large, full, beautiful. 


NOISETTE ROSES. 


These are the finest of autumnal bloomers, and are distinguished by 
flowering in clusters. They are not quite hardy, requiring a little protection 
during winter. 


Augusta—Sulphur yellow ; large and full, very fragrant ; a strong grower; one of the 
best. 

Caroline Marinesse—Creamy white. 

Cloth of Gold (Chromatella)—Rich, deep yellow; large, double, fragrant, and vigor- 
ous grower. 

Narcisse—Pale yellow ; a beautiful tea scented rose. 

Solfaterre—Bright sulphur ; large and robust. 

Woodland Marguerite—Pure white ; free bloomer; one of the best white Noisettes. 


TEA ROSES. 


The perfume of these roses is most delicate and agreeable ; indeed they 
may be called the sweetest of all roses. The flowers are also large and very 
delicate in their colors—such as white, straw, and flesh color, and various 
tints of rose combined with these. "They are more tender than any other 
Roses in the Catalogue, requiring a house or pit in the winter. ‘They are 
more desirable for pot culture. 
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Bon Sileme—Flowers purplish carmine. A valuable variety for forcing in winter. 
Glory ef Dijon—Yellow, shaded with salmon and rose ; large, full and distinct. 
Generali Tartas—Deep rose, shaded with salmon ; very large and fine. 

Isabella Sprunt—A sport from Saffrano; fawn, shaded with rose ; vigorous grower. 

Marechal Neil—Very bright, rich golden yellow ; very large, full and perfect form ; 
the petals are extra large, and of good substance ; of vigorous growth and a free 
bloomer. ‘This is unquestionably the finest of all Tea Roses. Truly magnificent. 

Madame Bravay—White, with rose centre ; large and finé. 

Niphetos—This is the white rose par exce/lence, being unequaled for winter forcing, 
and also excellent for summer flowering. Every shoot produces a bud, which is 
long and pointed and white as snow. 

Perie des Jardins—No rose of its color ever cultivated for cut flowers up to the present 
time is now so valuable as this. Its coloris a rich shade of yellow, large size and 
perfect form, tea fragrance, a healthy, free grower, and unequaled in profusion of 
bloom, either in the green-house in winter or in the open ground in summer. 

Safrano—Fawn, shaded with rose. 

Triomphe de Luxembourg—Salmon buff; shaded with deep rose ; distinct and fine. 

Yellow Tea—aAn old and popular rose ; very fragrant; straw color; very fine bud. 


CHINA OR BENGAL ROSES. 


These are very appropriate for beds, on account of their dwarf habit of 
growth. ‘They bloom all through the season in the open ground, and may 
be protected through the winter in a pit or house. 


Agrippima—Rich velvety crimson. 

Arch Duke Charles—Rosy crimson, distinct and fine. 

Douglass—Rich violet color ; a fine, free bloomer. 

Daily, or Common—Light pink ; a constant bloomer. 

Eugene Beauharnois—Bright amaranth ; distinct and fine. 

’ Sanguinea—Deep crimson ; a most profuse and constant bloomer and free grower. 


MOSS ROSES. 


This class of Moss Roses are becoming universal favorites, blooming at 
intervals from July until frost. Their fine, mossy buds and large showy 
flowers make them very attractive; and being perfectly hardy, can be win- 
tered over without any protection. 


Countess of Murinais—White ; large and double. 

Grested—Clear rose color; buds beautifully crested ; singular and distinct variety. 
fEtnma—Bright crimson ; very double ; superb. 

Glory of Mosses—Pale rose ; very large and vigorous. 

James Weiteh—Deep violet, shaded with crimson ; large and double ; the best dark. 
Laneii—Deep rose, or rosy crimson ; large and fine. 

Madame Edward Ory—Bright rosy carmine ; large and full. 

Pompone—Dark crimson, a good bloomer. 

Princess Adelaide—Pale rosy blush ; very double and regular ; blooms in clusters. 
Raphael—Delicate flesh color; full form, quite mossy. 

Salet Moss—Bright pink ; very fine. 
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Unique-—Pure white ; large and full ; wood very mossy ; an abundant bloomer. 
White Perpetual—Pure white, very pretty in bud; blooms in large clusters. 
William Lobb—Light purplish crimson ; strong grower. 


CLIMBING ROSES. 


These are admirably adapted for covering walls, trellises, old trees, un- 
sightly buildings, ete. ‘Their rapid growth, perfect hardiness, luxuriant fol- 
iage, immense clusters of beautiful flowers, and their late blooming, com- 
mend them at once to every one. 


Baitimore Belle—Fine white, with blush center; very full and double. 

Climbing Victor Werdier—PBright rose (See H. P. Roses.) 

Climbing Jules Margottin—(See H. P. Roses.) 

Greville (Seven Sisters)—Flowers vary from blush to crimson, in large clusters. 

Gem of the Prairie—A hybrid between the Queen of the Prairieand Madame Laffay. 
It is a strong and vigorous grower, similar in habit to the Queen, but the flowers 
are considerably darker in color, besides being quite fragrant. New, and a great 
acquisition. 

Queen of the Prairie—Bright rose color; large, compact and globular ; a very pro- 
fuse bloomer; one of the best. 

Russel’s Cottage—Brilliant red ; blooming in large clusters, 

Triumphant—Color, rose ; darker than Baltimore Belle. Strong grower, free bloomer, 
a very excellent sort. A desirable addition to the list of Climbing Roses. 


SUMMER ROSES. 


Aureti—Fine, dark velvety purple; globular and double. 

Banskia, White—Pure white ; double and pretty. 

Madame Plantier—One of the finest pure white roses, blooming in clusters. 
Unique, or White Provence—Pure white; beautiful form. 

Harrison’s Yellow—Double ; bright yellow; very showy and fine. 
Persian Yellow—Deep golden yellow ; double and very fine. 


PALONIAS. 


TREE P/EONIES, (Pzonia Arborea.) 


There are a good many varieties of the hard-wooded Pzeony which are 
of the highest excellence. The shrub attains a height of three or four feet, 
and is clothed with large leaves variously lobed and cut ; it produces in the 
spring enormous double or semi-double flowers, similar in general appearance 
to those of the Herbaceous Pzeony. Very desirable for a single lawn plant 
or for the border: The plants are hardy, and yet are much benefitted by a 
slight protection during winter. 


Banksii (Chinese Double Blush Pzeonie)—Very large, fragrant flowers, rosy blush with 
purple center; one of the finest. 
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HERBACEOUS PEONIES. 


The Herbaceous Pzeonies are among the most valuable of our garden 
flowers ; they are perfectly hardy in all parts of the country, and their large, 
showy blossoms, which are produced in the spring in the greatest prufusion, 
render the plant in the season of flowering one of the most conspicuous and 
attractive objects. The colors of the flowers run through all the shades of 
crimson, purple, violet, red, lilac, rose, yellow and straw color, to pure white. 
Another merit they have is that they are fragrant, some varieties quite so, 
and resembling the odor of the rose. The leaves are large and deeply cut, 
they are supported on strong foot-stalks, and remain in position and hold 
their form and color well during the summerseason. The plant forms a low, 
thick oval-headed mass of verdure, and singly or in small groups, at suitable 
points, it appears well even on the lawn, although, more appropriately it isa 
border plant. 


Alba Plena—Double white. 

Amabilis Lilacina—Pale lilac. 

Duchesse de Nemours— Violet and lilac. 

F lavescens— Yellow. 

Humei—Dark rose color, very double and perfect ; one of the latest to bloom. 
Pottsii—Purplish-crimson, very dark, distinct and fine. 

Pomponia—Flesh color. 

Queen’s Perfection—Very large; nearly white; one of the finest in cultivation. 
Reevesi—Clouded rose. 

Whittleji—White, deepening to straw-color in the center; fragrant and fine. 


DAHLIAS. 


The Dahlia is well known for its beauty of form and brilliancy of color. 
All persons can be successful in its culture, if the following hints are noticed : 
First it delights in deep, rich soil. Let the ground be well dug and manured 
with decomposed loam or horse dung. ‘They may be planted out in June, 
and well watered during a season of drouth, and they will be benefitted by a 
heavy mulching of leaf mold or short manure, to keep the roots cool and 
moist. Ifthe Dahlia fly attacks them, a little slacked lime will be of service 
to them, dusted over the tops after a rain, or when the dew isonthem. ‘The 
roots should be taken up in the fall and well dried, Keep them from damp, 
fire, heat and frost. 


Alice—Rosy lilac; good form. Dandy—Cream ground and spotted black. 
Belle de Baum—Deep pink. Mary—Purple striped. 

Bob Ridley—Dark scarlet. Mimetta—Maroon color. 

Canary—Fine yellow. Miss Trotter—Blush crimson edge. 
Chang—Striped yellow and crimson. Prospero—Purple, tipped white. 
Grimson Beauty—Dark Crimson. Popilio—Crimson maroon. 


Chieftain—Deep scarlet ; large, fine shape. ' VWesta—Pure white. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BORDER AND HOUSE PLANTS. 


We offer a fine assortment of the best varieties of these useful plants, 
which are exceedingly valuable on account of their hardiness, easy culture 
and showy appearance. Most of these will live all winter in the open ground, 
and bloom freely every year. We name our leading sorts : 


Carnations. 

White, carmine, rosy pink and striped; very beautiful and fragrant, continuing 
in flower a long time. Plant in potsin fall, and grow in conservatory or parlor 
window. One of the best house plants. 

Chrysanthemums. 

The prettiest of late autumn and early winter flowering plants. In November and 
December there is nothing that will make such a cheerful display. Plant in 
pots and place them in the house where they will havethe sun. The prevail- 
ing colors are white, yellow and red. 

Dicentra Spectabilis, or Dielytra (Bleeding Heart). 
A beautiful hardy border plant, with brilliant, rosy, heart-shaped flowers, hanging 
in great profusion from a gracefully curved stews. May and June. 
Forget-me-not ( Myosotis). 
Beautiful and popular small plants ; white, blue and yellow. May to August. 
Moon Flower, (Ipomzea Noctiflora. ) 

A fine climber, with flowers similar to the Morning Glory, but as the name indi- 
cates the flowers open after sunset. ‘The flowers are delightfully fragrant, hav- 
ing an odor similar to the Jasmine. 

Perennial Larkspur. 

The Perennial Larkspur, like their relatives, the Annuals, commonly called Lark- 
spurs, are valuable plants, and in no other way can we get such a grand and 
constant display of blue flowers. Formosum is a most brilliant dark blue, by 
all odds the finest blue flower known among our hardy plants. The 
Chinese are generally of lighter shades, from lavender to deep blue. 

Perennial Phlox. 

The flowers of the Perennial Phlox are immense masses of bloom from the purest 
white to crimson. They grow to a height of two feet or more and are perfectly 
hardy. 

Yucca (Adam’s Needle). 

Handsome evergreen plants, with long, narrow, palm-like leaves, and tall, up- 

right stems, bearing showy, cream-like flowers. July. 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN FLOWERING BULBS 


THAT REQUIRE TAKING UP IN THE FALL, AND TO BE KEPT FROM FREEZING. 


Amaryllis. 
FORMOSISSIMA (Jacobean Lily)—Flowers large, deep red. 
JOoHNSONIA—Dull brick red, with a white star center. 
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Boussingaultia. 
BASSILOIDES (Maderia Vine)—An old, well-known climber ; a rapid grower, with 
thick, fleshy leaves and white flowers, grand for trailing on a porch, over a win- 
dow, or in any place where you desire a beautiful green. 


Gladiolus. 

These are among the most showy and brilliant of all bulbous plants. Nature is 
nowhere more lavish of her paint than upon the flowers of the Gladiolus. 
They should be planted out of doors in the spring—never in the. fall, as the 
bulbs will not stand freezing. They are, however, excellent for window cul- 
ture, planted in vases, either singly or in groups. 

Tigridias. 

SHELL FLOWER—One of our favorite summer flowering-bulbs, of the easiest! cul- 
ture, displaying their gorgeous tulip-like flowers of orange and scarlet, daily 
from July to October. 

CONCHIFLORA— Yellow. 

PAVONIA—Red. 

Tuberose. 

DouBLE WHITE AND SINGLE—Flowers very fragrant. Late autumn, 

PEARI—Its value over the common variety consists in its flowers being nearly 
double in size ; imbricated like a rose, and its dwarf habit, growing only 18 
inches to two feet. The fragrance and color same as common Sort. 


FLOWERING BULBS TO BE PLANTED IN THE FALL. 


Calanthus. 
SNow Drop—tThis, the earliest of spring flowering bulbs, is universally admired 
for its elegant snow-white drooping blossoms. 
Crocus—lIn various colors. 
Colchicum Autumnale. 
Frittillaria Imperialis. 
CROowN IMPERIAL—Very showy plants; are quite hardy and when the bulbs 
are once planted they need. no further culture. Plant five inches deep, one 


foot apart. 
AURORA, CROWN ON CROWN, WILLIAM REX. 
Hyacinths. 


Among the bulbs used for winter flowers, the Hyacinth stands foremost on the list, 
Two methods are employed in flowering the Hyacinth in winter, one in plasses 
filled with water, the other in pots or boxes of soil. 

Jonquils. 

Pretty varieties of the Narcissus, having a very agreeable fragrance ; adapted to 
either pots or out-door culture. The bulbs being small, six or eight may be 
putin a six inch pot. 

. Lilium (Lily). ‘ 

The Liliums are entirely hardy, and with a few exceptions quite fragrant and 
most of the varieties are exceedingly beautiful. 

AURATUM (Gold-banded Lily of Japan). 
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CANDIDUM (common white). 

CANDIDuUM fl. pl.—Double white 
flowering. 

LANCIFOLIUM ALBUM (white 
Japan). 

LANCIFOLIUM ROSEUM (rose 
spotted). 

LANCIFOLIUM RUBRUM (red 
spotted). 

TIGRINUM, fl. pl. (Double Tiger 
Lily)—Bright orange scarlet 
with dark spots. 

LANCIFOLIUM PUNCTATUM — 
White and pink. 

TENUFOLIUM—One of the ear- 
liest. flowering Lilies ; foliage 
slender and flowers brilliant 
scarlet. This is a little beauty. 

UMBELLATUM— Vivid orange. 

Lily of the Valley. 

The Lily of the Valley is as 
hardy as any plant can possi- 
bly be, and when planted in 
the open ground will increase 
pretty rapidly. For the house 
we have what are called 
‘“pips,’? young shoots with 
flowering stems, that will 
bloom in a few weeks after 
planting, and will flower well 
in baskets of damp moss, or 
potted, Pips for winter flow- 
ering in the house, we can 
send out in Décember, as they 
will not suffer injury from 
frost. For the garden we can 
ship either in the spring or 
autumn. 

Narcissus — Garden Varieties. 

Admirably adapted for garden de- 
coration in early spring. They 
are easily cultivated; hardy. 
Very showy and fragrant. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


Polyanthus Narcissus. 
Beautiful early spring flowers,” produced in large clusters of white and yel low. 
Quite fragrant, making them very valuable as parlor or conservatory orna- 
ments, 
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Tulips. 

Owing to the late spring frosts, 
bedding plants caunot safely 
be planted before the early 
spring flowering bulbs are 
through blooming. Without 
these bulbs for one or two 
months of beautiful spring 
weather, our gardens would 
present a bare appearance. 
We know of nothing that for 
the amount of money invested 
will give a more gorgeous 
show during early spring, and 
there is nothing more easily 
grown than the Tulip. They 
thrive well in almost any soil. 
Should be planted during Oc- 
tober and November. 


Bermuda Easter Lily. 

This grand Lily was brought 
from Bermuda and has attract- 
ed a great deal of attention. 
It is a very large and remarka- 
bly free flowering variety; 
each bulb will produce from 
six to twelve immense flowers. 
The flowers are very large, 
from six to eight inches long ; 
pure waxy white and delicious- 
ly fragrant. Itis probably har- 
dy south of Washington, and 
north, if covered thoroughly 
with leaves or straw. 


BERMUDA EASTER LILY. 


ERRATA. 
’ Elder (Sambucus). : 

AUREA—A handsonie variety with golden yellow foliage and clusters of pure white 
flowers ; very desirable for ornamenting lawns. 

Cut-LEAVED (Laciniata)—A fine variety of vigorous growth and deeply laciniated 
foliage. 

VARIEGATED-LEAVED (Variegala)—A hardy, variegated shrub ; very showy and 
fine. 

Should have appeared on page 61. 
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